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THE FOURTH EDITION 


THE de WET BOOK 


is everywhere hailed, on publication, a remarkable narrative 





The N. Y. Tribune: The Associated Press 
oa 3 enum ebitectel, the in a London cablegram 
«‘For REAL, RED-BLOODED inte- Now York Evening Post 4 ca £ 
, clares: 

rest, — us to THREE 7" mild this boat ve oa ‘ Seael * 
WAR, wits by CHRISTIAAN RU- GRANT’S MEMOIRS Lapel pq we pelle ee ety 
DOLF DE W er. e s-* BB the frank and compares its author v7 i , i ; 4ihu . y 
outpouring of the mind of the man whom with the MOST REMARKABLE 
we may call THE NOBLEST ROMAN -| LEADER that any recent 


OF THEM ALL.”’ CROMWELL. war has produced.” 











“UNIQUE IN MODERN LITERATURE... .. ONLY A CLASSICAL COMPARISON can do 
it justice.” —Brookiyn Eagle. 


THREE YEARS’ WAR, » cHeuistIAAN RUDOLF DE Wet 


With frontispiece portrait by Sargent, plans, map, etc. $2.50 net. (Postage 28 cents.) 








A. H. SAVAGE LANDOR'S NEW BOOK 


ACROSS COVETED LANDS 


Or, A Journey from Fiushing to Caicutta, Overiand 
N. Y. Times Saturday Review: 
“For thrilling interest and vivid description, it rivals, if it does not surpass, the work with which he startled the world four years ago 
on his return from Thibet.” 
N, Y. Tribune: 
“Not only interesting as a narrative of personal experience, but should be of solid service in increasing public knowledge of some im- 
portant corners of the giobe.”’ 
With more than 150 illustrations. In two large volumes, $7.50 net. 








Each of these Books is fully and richly illustrated 
UNKNOWN MEXICO 


By CARL LUMHOLTZ 


1100 pages, 530 photographs, 16 color plates. Two volumes, $12.00 net. (Carriage extra.) The most important 
record of exploration and discovery in America for many years. 


THROUCH HIDDEN SHENSI 


By FRANCIS H. NICHOLS 


Profusely illustrated from photographs. $350 net. (Pos 21 cents. ) 
“It informs us (about China) as we have not before been informed "—Outlook. 
‘A fine piece of literary workmanship and a most delightful narrative of travel.""—The Nation. 


ALL THE RUSSIAS 


By HENRY NORMAN 


M>re than 100 illustrations from photographs. $4.00 net. (Postage 26 cents.) 
“Of the charm of this book no quotation will convey an idea, nor can we here do justice to its importance.” 


—London Academy. 
CROSS COUNTRY WITH HORSE AND HOUND 


By FRANK SHERMAN PEER 
Fully illustrated in color and black and white, $3.00 net. (Postage 27 cents.) 
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MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARUWING and Day 
School for bo ag ear will begin September 


26, 1901. EFEBVRE 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, ; Principals. 





MassaCHuvusETtTs, Boston. 
Be TON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


New features. Address the Dean. 
M. M. BIeELow. 


ISS ANABLE'S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular 
on application. 1350 Pine 8t., Philadelphia. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
The Lawrence Scientific School 


offers professional courses in Engineering, Minin 
and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape Archi- 
tecture, Chemistry, verve Si Biology, Anatomy 
and Hygiene (pre tion for medical schools), 
Science for Teachers, and a course in General 
Science. Students admitted to regular standing 
by examination and by transfer from other Schools 
or Colleges. Approved Special Students admitted 
without examinations. New and enlarged ag 
ment in all departments. For Catalogue a one 

the Secretary, J. L. Love, 16 University Hall 
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S. S. New England 
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S. S. CAMBROMAN T0 
5,500 tons 
S.S. VANCOUVER { A7ORES 


Sailings Jan. 31, Feb. 21, Mch. 14, April 4 


The steamships in this service are splendid 
ships of the finest construction, and offer the 
choicest accommodations Service and cuisine 


perfect. 
Send for illustrated booklet. Full particu- 
lars and rates furnished upon application 


RICHARDS, MILLS & CO., Managing Agents. 


77-81 State St., Boston. 69 Dearborn St., Chicago 


E. H. Low, 1123 Broadway. N. Y. 
D. ToRRANCE & Co., Montreal, Can. 














ships to those who value them at an increased cost. J. F. et & Co., i013 Pine &t., St. Louis, Mo. 
Only pam | — with eleven teachers secures the E. E. COWLES, Bway & Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 
most careful personal su _. ae il rec’d T. H. LarkE, 1278. Third St., Minne ‘apolis, Minn, 
without a personal interview. LS ayear. 

25 and 46 Chestnut Phase bw on. 
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XPERIENCED. Native Parisian In- 


structor in Literature, Belles-Lettres, etc., desires 
position as Reader of French in University, College, or 
Academy. High testimonials. MADEMOISELLE, box 68, 
Abington, Connecticut. 


BR USSELS, 37 rue Lesbroussart. 


SUPERIOR AFARTMENTS. with French 
MADAME EastTE. 





conversation. ‘Yerms moderate 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S 
REMEDIES for the TRUSTS 


(1) Publicity. 
(2) Abolition of Special Privileges. 
(3) Prevention of Monopolies. 


Fully discussed in 
WILLIAM M. COLLIER’S BOOK 


THE TRUSTS 


Paper, 50 cts.; c’oth, $1.25. 





LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades wit competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. Rents and sells School Property. 
HaRLan P. FRENog, Proprietor. 


CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency. 

Teachers—Schools—Tutors—Governess—Property. 

= Pd a a Joun C. ROCKWELL, Mgr., 3 E. 14th 
t., Cc. 


F. W. CHRISTERN 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
429 5th Ave., bet. gs _ 39th Sts., New York. 
Importers of cr Hatch i. Agente for the leading 
Paris publishers; mobnies’ 8, British authors. Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock 


mailed on demand, New Books eames 3 from Paris 
and Leipzig a8 soon as issued, 
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ee anita aad if ee sy a for fine 
a pages. Itisa 
=~ osEPH CONRAD. 


Net $1 Wet $1.00. Fally Mlustrated. 


The BAKER & TAYLOR CO.,New York 
To AMATEURor 


proressioxat, GENEALOGISTS 


AND TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


POPE’S PIONEERS OF MASSACHUSETTS 


“The foundation of American Genealogy.”” Price $13.00. 
This pparetagetio work, drawn from original sources, 
rovided with careful introduction and tables, is essen- 
fal to the student of American history. 
N. B.—The number of copies remaining in stock is 
less than the sales of the year now closing. 


CHARLES H. POPE, 221 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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CHAR NCIS" “ADAMS 
is included in posi Revised ox" of 


LEE AT APPOMATT 


and Other nentlg 
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ngton; (8) The British “C hange of Heart”’; io) oe 
Undeveloped Function; (5) A Plea for ie 
erie 6) Shall ( romwell have a Statue? 
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The Quaker: a Study in Costume 


“The aaa the curious and the exquisite in Quaker 


By Amevia Morr GumMerr, 
Dress."’ Profusely Illustrated. $3.00 


A Quaker Experiment in Government 


By Isaac Smarr. my pas Dd. 
unique “exp riment ”’ 
History of Penna, Mew 


The authoritative e 
overnment according to 
ord Edition, profusely illust., 

2 vols., $7.80. Popular Edition, 2 vols. in one, $1.50. 

















ition, from the Quaker standpoint, of Penn’s 
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Four Important Books 


THE DESPATCHES OF 
Field-Marshal 


The Duke of Wellington 


During His Comonigne in odie. Denmark, 
Portugal, Spain, The Low Countries, aad 
France and ting to Amer- 
ica, from 1799 to 1815. 


Selected and arranged by WALTER Woop. 
8vo, cloth, $3.50 net. 


Ghe History of Siena 


By Prof. LANGTON DOUGLAS. With Maps, 
Photogravures, and other Illustrations. 
Large 8vo, $6.00 net. 


A Naturalist in Indian Seas; 


or, Four Years with the Royal Indian Ma- 
rine Survey Ship Investigator. By A. 
ALccck, M.B., LL.D.,F.R.S., Superintend- 
ent of the Indian Museum and Professor 
ot Zodlogy in the Medical College of 





Bengal. With illustrations. 8vo, large, 

$6.00 net. 

“An exceptionally interesting and important 
book.” - Daily y ostg 


“It is altogether a delightful volume . . a bright, 
picturesque, informing book.’’— Glasgow Heraid. 


Round the Horn Before the 
Mast 


An Account of a Voyage from San Fran- 
cisco, round Cape Horn to Liverpool in 
a Four-masted Windjammer, with the 
Experiences of the Life of an Ordinary 
Seaman. By A. BaSit LUBBOCK. With 
Illustrations. 8vo, $2.00 net. 


“Mr. Basil Lubbock has written a book that 
Clarke Russell could hardly have given us in his 
almiest days . . . Not the least remarkable 
eature of this fascinating ‘yarn’ Is ites obvious 
truthfulness. Who takes = Mr Lubbock’s tale of 
the sea and pats it down before finishing it must be 
a dull individual.”—Sunday Special. 


E. P. Dutton @ Co. 


PUBLISHERS. 
\ 31 West 23d Street, New York. = 

















A charming book for Jan- 
wary reading. 

Not too strenuous, after holi- 
day dissipations. 


CONSTANCE E. MAUL’S 


Heroines 
of 
Poetry 


Retells, in prose, the stories of the fol- 
lowing heroines of famous poems: 


LAUGHING WATER (Longfellow) —THE 
LEARNED PRINCESS (Tennyson)—THE 
SERPENT WOMAN (Keats)—THE GOOD 
SISTER (C. Rossetti)—A HERO'S MOTH- 
ER (Arnold & Firdausi)—THE PEASANT 
MAID (Longfellow) — THE LITTLE 
DUCHESS (Browning), &c., &c. 
12mo, Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


JOHN LANE: NEW YORK. 


























Crowell’s Astor Edition of Poets 


For Schools and Colleges 





87 Volumes. 


12mo, Cloth 


What a Prominent Professor says: 


“lam delighted with the books, 
and shall use the Astor Edition 
henceforward in my classes. The 
books are so well bound, that they 
may well form a part of any stu- 
dent’s library when he has ceased to 
use them in the class-room.”’ 








List Price ° 


Price to Schools 














Send for Samples and Catalogue ‘e 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, 


426-428 West Broadway, New York. 





‘QUITABLE® 


HENRY B.HYDE 
FOUNDER 


AORN. 


RESOLUTION 


for 1903 would be to save some 
thing from you 
An Equitable Endowment policy will 
not only help yor save something during C/ 
1903, but will help you to save during every a 
year for 15 or 20 vears— and will assure 
your life in addition. 


income, 


A resolution of this kind will not 
benefit you-—or your family—unless itis lz 


carried out. If it 7s acted upon,the money  : 
you might waste will be saved. 3) 
Y 
If you would like to accustom vourselt to 


saving something each year, fill out coupon below) Ze 


A 


(Vacancies in every State fer men of character te act as 
representatives. Apply te Gage E. Tarbell, 24 Vice-Pres.) 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Dept. No. 82. 


Please send me information regarding am Endowment for 
cccccccoccocccocoscolt lasued Boeccccocecae 





oes -Jears of age. 
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The Arab Conquest of Egypt and the|A History of Agriculture and Prices 
Last Thirty Years of the in England. 


ant From the year after the Oxford Parliament (1259) to the commencement 

Roman Dominion. of the Continental War (1798). Compiled entirely from original and 

By Aurrep J. Buruer, D. Litt., F.8.4. With maps and plans, 8vo. Cloth, contemporaneous records by JAmzs E. Taorotp Rogers. Edited with 

$5.35. sundry additions by one of his sons. Vol. VII. €completing the work) 
in2 parts. 8vo. Cloth, $12.50. 


The Harmonics of Aristoxenus. » lity iis hg Sea Manan 
Edited, with Translation Notes, Introduction, and Index of Words, by 


Henry S. Macran, M.A. Cloth, $3.50, Select Passages from the Introductions 
Dante La Divina Commedia. to Plato. 


By Bensamin Jowett, Late Master of Balliol College and Peeteneee 2 


Text by F. Moor. Commentary by H. F. Tozen. . Greek in the University of Oxford. Edited by Lewis Campbell; M.A., 2 


In response to several suggestions, it has been decided to divide Dr. |. LL.D. 16mo. Cloth, 8 cents. 


Moore's text of La Divina Commedia and Mr. Tozer's notes thereon “A wish has often been ex that the Jate Master ar of | Balitol * tol's Jatrogbe 


tions to his ipansletions < 4 fed So i [men ry might be 
into three parts each. They can now, therefore, be purchased as reve fortn, fate seep by. cooeide votiens oh ich ite 
follows: unnecessary be Lene Hon} dooms Kut ite it was S thought thata select demtberof signifi. 
Inferno Text cant which Professor Jowett had made Platonic interpretation the 
° ve of pat thoughts might be of interest and use to many. persons, 
Purgatorio Text >» 75 cts. each. whom the examination of of five octayo volumes might seem “too "rormidabie a a 


Paradiso Text — 
COMMENTARY to each of the above, $1.00 each. Select Passages from th e Th e ol ogi c al 


Appian Civil Wars:  Boox 1 Writings of Benjamin Jowett. 


Edited with Notes and Map by J. L. Srracnan-Davipson. 8vo, Cloth, 90c, {Edited by Lewis Campse.t, M.A., LL.D. 16mo. Cloth, 8% cents. 











FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS—SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS—AMERICAN BRANCH 


91 & 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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For Art Collectors 


——- on Ne — se werene Semana mn a en 





| The well-known valuable art collection of the former Mayor of Cologne, Germany, 
the late Carl Thewalt, is to be sold by the heirs in its entirety, according to the wish 
of the deceased. ‘This collection, begun forty years ago, is to-day probably the most 
important private collection in Germany. It contains some 3,000 objects, of which 


> 


250 were united to form the “Thewalt Room” in the Dusseldorf Exhibition of 1902. 





| €| The collection consists of an assortment of the rarest and most precious masterworks 
of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance selected with the greatest care and taste, and 
admirably illustrating the evolution of the various artistic crafts of the peso. It is 


in the house of its former owner, Victoria-strasse 23, Cologne. 











4] Further information may be obtained from the heirs, Messrs. THEwatT in Cologne, 








or from their representative, P. HAvsTEIN, Art-Dealer, in Bonn, Germany, 
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The Week. 


President Roosevelt rings true again 
in the matter of the post-office at Indi- 
anola, Miss. The office in this place was in 
charge of an excellent colored woman 
who had filled it for a number of years, 
always with complete satisfaction to the 
Post-office Department and to the neigh- 
borhood she served. Originally appoint- 
ed by President Harrison, she was reap- 
pointed by President McKinley nearly six 
years ago. Her character and standing 
are of the best, but of late the rowdy 
white element in the community, whose 
Anglo-Saxon chivalry towards her sex is 
reserved for white women exclusively, 
has tried to drive her out of office simply 
because of her color. The just pun- 
ishment of the town is the closing of the 
office. The prosecution of the offenders 
belongs, under the circumstances, to the 
community, and the President’s action is 
a proper bringing to bear of pressure to 
that end. Southern regeneration from 
lynching must come from the South it- 
self; but the Federal Government should 
not withhold its moral influence when 
its own Officers are threatened. Mean- 
time, as was foreshadowed, the President 
has sent in Dr. Crum’s nomination for 
the Charleston collectorship. 











Whatever else may be said of Senator 
Hoar’s Anti-Trust bill, it may be confi- 
dently affirmed that it is not a measure 
which will become law at this session of 
Congress. It is a long and intricate bill, 
which it would be the easiest thing in 
the world to talk out in the Senate, even 
if the chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee were not strongly opposed to 
it, as he explicitly announces that he is, 
and even if the President were not dis- 
inclined to Jet Mr. Hoar steal his thun- 
der. He has notified the country through 
the press that the Administration’s mea- 
sure is something apart from the Massa- 
chusetts Senator's. 





A mass meeting was held last week in 
Faneuil Hall to urge upon Congress the 
imperative necessity of an immediate re- 
peal of the duties upon beef and coal. 
The gathering was interesting principal- 
ly on account of the prominent Republi- 
cans who had some part in the proceed- 
ings. Of course Mr. Foss was present, 
and advocated, as ‘‘a Republican and a 
protectionist,”” free iron, free coal, free 
hides, and Canadian reciprocity. Then 
the Rev. Edward A. Horton, speaking as 
“a Republican and a minister,” denounce 
ed the tariff on coal and beef as “a dis- 
grace to Christian rules of brotherhood 





and humanity.” This, we suppose, will 


merely convince the protectionists that 
clergymen should keep out of politics. 
Only an unworldly and unpractical vi- 
sionary would ever have supposed that 
the tariff had anything to do with bro- 
therhood and humanity; it is, of course, 
purely “a business question.’’ And final- 
ly, Congressman McCall sent a long let- 
ter, in which he denounced the duty on 
coal as “a miserable device of men" to 
deprive Canada and the United States 
“of a choice gift which Providence has 
bestowed upon them,” and declared that 
we are attempting ‘‘by artificial con- 
trivances to nullify the benevolent de- 
crees of nature.” If this be not the rank- 
est free-trade doctrine that ever came 
from the pen of a New England Con- 
gressman, we should like to know where 
a better specimen can be found—for we 
should be glad to read it. But then, Mc- 
Call always was a hopeless case. He 
actually believes that the wretched Fili- 
pinos have rights which the Anglo-Sax- 
on is bound to respect, and does not hes- 
itate to say so. Such a man would be 
drawn, naturally enough, into a move- 
ment to secure some recognition of the 
rights of those Americans who are so un- 
fortunate as to have to buy either coal 
or meat. 


The New Year is full of promise for 
the new Republic of Cuba. It finds 
President Palma in a stronger position 
than ever, owing to his firmness in put- 
ting down the Havana strike. The feel- 
ing in the Cuban Congress towards him 
is friendlier, and he has gained a number 
of supporters, despite the fact that he 
was forced to remove the Mayor of Ha- 
vana, who did his best, it appears, to fo- 
ment the strike. As a whole, the island 
seems to be far more orderly, particular- 
ly in the interior, than when under Gen. 
Wood—a circumstance that makes the 
refusal of the President to withdraw the 
last of the American troops the more re- 
grettable. The Republic is now collect- 
ing more revenue and expending less 
than did Gen. Wood’s government. The 
sugar-planting season has begun earlier 
than usual, and the tobacco crop bids 
fair to be one of the largest in the history 
of the island. If the reciprocity treaty 
should be passed at an early date, the 
Cubans would undoubtedly look forward 
to one of the most prosperous and hap- 
py years in their history. 


Extracts from the annual reports of 
Gov. Taft and the Philippine Commis- 
sion, published Monday, 
gloomy a view of the condition of the 
Filipinos as io warrant Imperialist 
editors in burying 
possible in the 


on 


all 
them as 
inside 


pages of thei: 


give so} 
' 





deeply as | 


’ County 


newspapers. Nothing said by the “pes- 
simistic’” anti-Imperialists, incredulous 
of the ability of the United States to ad 
minister colonies better than any other 
nation, can surpass the blackness of 
these official reports. Wasted by war 
and misgovernment, the islands are real- 
ly in a shocking condition, many of the 
inhabitants being kept alive only by food 
supplies purchased by the Commission 
with the insular revenues. A locust in 
vasion; the loss, through war and dis- 
ease, of the water buffaloes upon which 
the rice culture is dependent; the cholera 
and the plague; brigandage; the pecuniary 
losses because of the silver standard 
these are some of the reasons assigned 
by Gov. Taft for taking a gloomy view 
of the future of the islands. If the buf 
faloes are not speedily replaced by im 
portations from other countries, agricul- 
ture will continue to be at a standstil! 
Under these circumstances brigandage 
flourishes, sc that Gov. Taft foresees th 
necessity of calling upon the military 
for aid in certain districts, although the 
constabulary has thus far been able to 
cope in a measure with this evil. He 
reports that, ‘“‘as the conditions grow 
for they are likely to do so before 
they grow better—it will be necessary 
in a province like Cavité, where ladron- 
ism seems inbred in the people, to pro- 
claim martial law, and even to call in the 
military finally to suppress it; but it is 
still hoped that it may be avoided.” The 
only encouraging statement in Gov 
Taft’s message is the fact that, “since 
the Fourth of July last, not a shot has 
been fired by an American soldier.” For 
this we may all give thanks. Taft 
pays a high compliment to the natural 
orderliness of the Filipinos by expressing 
his surprise at the slight disturbances iu 
view of the terribly depressed financial 
condition of the islands. 


worse 


Gov 


By his usual methods, Addicks has 
secured one more supporter in the Dela 
ware Legislature. There 
some little dispute whether voters in th: 
Kent County district, where a special 
election was held on December 31, 1 
ceived $50 or only $20 each for their bal 
but that the 
buying by the supporters of Addicks was 
open and general. As a result, the Ad 
dicks man won by a majority of 192, in 
a district where the result in November 
was a tie, and the total 
only 800. Though he gains an additional! 
vote in the Legislature, Addicks wii! 
hardly profit by this flagrant exposure 
of his corrupt practices. His strength on 
joint ballot will now be 23 instead of 
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is therefore no nearer an election than 
before, and the opposition to him must 
be strengthened by these latest out- 
rages. There is nothing to indicate that 
a single one of the anti-Addicks Repub- 
licans in the Legislature will. give way. 





After weeks of agonized silence, the 
Tribune has at last found its voice about 
Platt—but what a voice! It says he 
“will be Senator,”’ and will also be “an 
adviser in State affairs,” thus continuing 
a state of things which has, it says, 
been “‘an advantage to the State.” So 
this is what Dr. Theodore Cuyler and the 
other Republican clergymen and college 
professors and men of light and leading, 
who are indignant at Platt’s disgraceful 
domination of the party, get from the old 
organ of decent Republicanism. They 
have not forgotten, if the Tribune has, 
its open charge that Platt was a corrup- 
tionist, and its bold challenge to him to 
sue it for libel if he dared. On April 12, 
1895, it said: “The information was con- 
veyed to us direct from Mr. Platt that 

if we had any regard whatever 
for Mr. Whitelaw Reid’s character, repu- 
tation, present welfare, or future pros- 
perity, we would [should] do well to re- 
frain from any further reference to Mr. 
Platt’s practice of disbursing the money 
of the Republican State Committee by 
his own check and without accounting.” 
The Tribune defied him then, and for 
many a day thereafter, pointedly observ- 
ing that the boss’s friends “have not yet 
persuaded Mr. Platt to begin a suit for 
libel.” Its columns would furnish many 
more delightful excerpts in support of 
its sudden discovery that Platt is ‘an ad- 
vantage to the State.” 


The figures given out by the Comp- 
troller at Albany, showing the condition 
of the State’s finances, are for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1902. They 
show the effect of the legislation of 1901, 
but not to any considerable extent that 
of 1902, The increase of revenue from 
the taxation of corporations is notable, 
the total for the year being $6,226,183, 
as compared with $4,966,680 for the pre- 
vious year, an increase of $1,259,503. 
The fact that $380,567 was collected in 
organization fees from corporations 
forming under the laws of this State, as 
compared with $295,091, indicates that 
some advance, at least, has been made in 
the effort to induce new companies to in- 
corporate here rather than in New Jer- 
sey, West Virginia, and elsewhere. The 
rate of the organization tax was reduced 
by the Legislature of 1901 from one- 
eighth of 1 per cent. to one-twentieth of 
1 per cent. of the authorized capital 
stock. Of the total receipts of the State 
($23,660,775), the amount from indirect 
sources was $16,051,353, about $7,000,000 
less than the expenditures. This was the 
highest point yet attained for indirect 
revenues, but will doubtless be some- 





what, though not largely, increased for 
the year ending September 30, 1903. Leg- 
islation proposed in 1902 for the purpose 
of increasing these revenues failed of en- 
actment, notably the proposed tax on 
foreign corporations and the proposed 
recording tax on mortgages. The gap 
shown in the Comptroller’s figures be- 
tween the indirect revenues and the ex- 
penditures, therefore, indicates about 
what the deficit for this year will be. 
Last year the difference was made up by 
a direct tax; this year it will be made 
up from the surplus. The figures just 
made public clearly indicate why the 
session of the Legislature this winter 
must be largely occupied in devising new 
sources of indirect revenues if the Gov- 
ernor’s policy of permanently abolish- 
ing the direct tax is to prevail. 





Superintendent Kilburn of the State 
Banking Department directs attention 
to the tendency of trust companies to 
attract savings deposits to themselves, 
and he considers this an element of dan- 
ger in times of financial disturbance. De- 
posits of savings banks, as he points 
out, are of two kinds, or rather they 
come from two classes in the commu- 
nity. One portion consists of the sav- 
ings of wage workers and other persons 
of small means. The other consists of 
surplus funds of the well-to-do classes, 
and even of those who may be ranked 
as capitalists. The latter avail them- 
selves of the facilities offered by sav- 
ings banks to distribute their invest- 
ments. Thus, a man or woman of large 
means may have deposits of $3,000 each 
in half a dozen savings banks. Although 
savings banks are not designed for this 
class of depositors, there is ne way to 
prevent them from making such de- 
posits, nor does any visible harm arise 
from it, unless it be the lowering of 
the rate of interest from the competi- 
tion of capital. But the competition of 
capital in the loan market would not 
be prevented by excluding this class of 
depositors from savings banks; it would 
merely take other forms. Quite differ- 
ent is the danger which arises from 
the accumulation of savings deposits in 
trust companies. The danger ensues 
from the character of the savings deposi- 
tor, who is most commonly inclined to 
give ear to rumors of bank disaster and 
to panic generally. The savings bank 
is empowered by law to require thirty 
or sixty days’ notice of an intention to 
withdraw deposits. It is thus enabled 
to curb an unreasoning panic. The trust 
company must pay its deposits on de- 
mand, and accordingly it is destitute of 
the power, which the savings bank holds 
and exercises in cases of necessity, to 
check a panic, All that the Superinten- 
dent says is quite true, but the only rem- 
edy for the case lies in moral suasion— 
in warning the trust company not to 
take savings deposits and to the savings 
depositor to put his money in the savings 





bank rather than in the trust com- 
pany. 





About one in ten of the non-union 
workers in New York State joined the 
union ranks during the past year, as ap- 
pears from an inspection of the figures 
submitted by the State Labor Commis- 
sioner. Such a rate of growth would 
need to be continued for only a few 
years to give the walking delegates prac- 
tical control of the labor market in this 
State. Fortunately for those who em- 
ploy labor, and for the workers them- 
selves, this rate of increase is not like- 
ly to continue. The growing arrogance 
of the unions may be expected to deter 
self-respecting applicants for member- 
ship, and will surely stretch to the 
breaking-point the patience of employ- 
ers. It is a warrantable conclusion that, 
but for its extreme views, union mem- 
bership would be larger in industrial 
New York. In Minnesota, for instance, 
it is a little over 48 per cent. of those en- 
gaged in manufacturing industries and 
the small trades, as compared with only 
about 39 per cent. in this State. This 


showing in New York ought to encourage. 


a disposition to resist the extravagant 
demands of the unions. Politicians may 
learn from it, too, that a majority of the 
workers are opposed to union tyranny, 
and are not to be delivered at the polls 
by labor leaders. 





Gen. Greene has made an effective 
start in his new office of Police Commis- 
sioner by suspending without pay the cap- 
tains and inspectors against whom there 
are charges pending. He has also ter- 
minated the influence of Inspector Cross, 
whose prominence hitherto has been a 
disgrace to the Administration, by mak- 
ing Inspector Brooks commander of 
Manhattan and the Bronx. Still an- 
other admirable move is his  plac- 
ing Inspector Cortright at the head of 
the entire force as chief inspector, in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of the 
Philbin Commission. Gen. Greene’s sec- 
ond day in office was marked by as 
striking and important reforms as was 
his first. He remanded all the wardmen 
to patrol duty. At last we have a Police 
Commissioner who recognizes a state of 
affairs which is simply notorious. Gen. 
Greene does not hesitate to say that 
there is blackmailing, and that the 
wardmen have done a lot of the 
collecting. There is thus no procrastina- 
tion, no waiting for “evidence” with a 
promise to act after careful, legal inves- 
tigation. Gen. Greene’s next step should 
be the remanding to patrol duty of the 
roundsmen and sergeants now attached 
to the staffs of the inspectors, and the re- 
organization of the Detective Bureau. 
Gen. Greene took still another excellent 
step in coming out strongly for a police- 
signal system. On the question of the 
liquor-law enforcement, Gen. Greene was 
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forced to keep silent when interviewed. 
He should ask himself whether the ex- 
istence of so much blackmailing among 
the police is not in large measure due to 
the Administration’s attitude towarts 
enforcement. 


Another outrage is about to be added 
te the dismal annals of monetary crimes. 
The Mexican Ambassador to the United 
States has confirmed the report that his 
country “is examining the question of 
changing to the gold standard,” and it 
appears that some preliminary steps 
have already been taken in this direction. 
This will be sad news to the friends of 
silver who had looked forward to the 
complete rehabilitation of their favorite 
idol, and had believed that Mexico would 
never “dishonor” one of its greatest sta- 
ple products and reduce silver to the 
position of a mere commodity, such as 
pork, or grain, or iron. And the worst 
of it is that the blow has been struck so 
soon after Mr. Bryan had journeyed to 
Mexico to study the currency problem, 
and to prevent, if possible, the perpetra- 
tion of such an outrage. And yet, one 
who is able to master his sympathy for 
the sad fate of poor, abandoned silver 
can manage to take a cheerful view of 
the situation. Of all the countries that 
have remained upon a silver standard, 
Mexico is our best customer. In 1901 
our total trade with our Southern neigh- 
bor was estimated at $65,326,000, which 
was more than twice the value of our 
trade with such a country as China. 
From our own point of view, it will be 
highly advantageous to have commercial 
intercourse with Mexico freed from the 
embarrassment caused by a fluctuating 
silver currency. 





Wireless telegraphy threatens to re- 
move the last resort for the nervous— 
the ocean steamship. Certain liners, it 
is announced, will not only maintain 
constant communication with the shore, 
but will issue a newspaper every day for 
the use of passengers. This will bring 
into shipboard life everything that the 
newspaper means. The stock ticker will 
compete with the mild merriment of the 
smoking room, branches of the famous 
houses of X——-, Y——-, and Z——-,, bank- 
ers and brokers, will displace the com- 
paratively innocuous professional gam- 
bler, the latest odds on the races will be 
posted near the shuffle-board,a pool-room 
will attract those who would naturally 
have shone in the purser’s gymkana; and 
the gossip of London, Paris, and New 
York will sustain seasick members of the 
gentler sex whom mild shipboard scan- 
dals leave comfortless. In fine, Mr. Mar- 
coni’s invention seems likely to destroy 
that sense of community on shipboard 
by which people of diverse tastes, being 
forced to waive their work-a-day inter- 
ests, meet upon a basis of pure sociabil- 
ity. Much of the glory and all of the 
restfulness of a sea voyage will have de 








parted—except for those who have the 
time and courage to take sailing vessels, 
or, being millionaires, can afford to keep 
their steam vachts unprovided with the 
latest invention. 


Why the Conservatives have lost fif- 
teen hundred votes and a bye-election in 
the sporting constituency of Newmarket, 
it would be difficult to say. Presumably, 
the jockeys and trainers who worked for 
Mr. C. D. Rose, a well-known yachts- 
man, did not make their appeal primarily 
to the Nonconformist conscience. Perhaps 
the Government's failure to “witch the 
world with noble horsemanship” in the 
purchase of army remounts may have 
been cited with damaging effect by good 
Liberals who were also convinced horse- 
men. Mr. Gibson Bowles has recently 
caused some amusement by catching the 
Foreign Secretary in a mistranslation of 
French, and one may imagine the Liber- 
al orators of Newmarket adopting Mr. 
Bowles's heckling methods, and saying 
of Mr. Brodrick’s knowledge of horse- 
flesh, “’e don’t know ’is ‘ead from ’is 
‘ock.” Arguments like this would have 
distinct political value in the Newmarket 
constituency. But, however special the 
causes of the Newmarket defeat may be, 
there is now a sufficient record of Union- 
ist disaster in constituencies as various 
as those of Kent, Yorkshire, and Lanca- 
shire to show that the Government has 
worn out the patience of many of its 
supporters. This conviction that some- 
thing is amiss with the Ministry is po- 
litically quite as damaging as a more 
reasoned opposition. 


Germany’s rupture with England is 
now complete—poetically speaking. Wil- 
denbruch has handed Kipling his pass- 
ports. Never again shall the English 
poet’s name be heard in Germany, an- 
nounces, in true dithyrambic spirit, the 
favorite bard of the Hohenzollerns. Kip- 
ling is only the uncrowned—the un- 
laurelled—official poet of Great Britain, 
Lut Wildenbruch is court meistersinger 
in Berlin. The Kaiser openly praises 
and patronizes him, and apparently 
would like to make it Majestdtsbeleidi- 
gung not to go to his stupid medizwval 
plays. Certainly the German people have 
shown that nothing but the threat of 
prosecution for high treason can drive 
them to a Wildenbruch drama. How- 
ever, this poet’s retort to Kipling’s ode 
on the Goth and the shameless Hun is 
evidently something more than a dis- 
play of courtier zeal. It is a kind of 
poetical mailed fist shaken across the 
Channel. Germany wants the English 
to understand that she can give as good 
as she gets in the way of poetical bil- 
lingsgate. 


The Emperor Francis Joseph reverses 
the usual process—instead of making 
his Ministers resign, he himeelf threat~- 
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3 
ens to abdicate. The manguvre is re 
ported to have brought the Prime Minis 
ters of Austria and Hungary to terms: 
they have agreed to prolong the Aus- 
gleich, which fixes the financial rela- 
tions of the two kingdoms. Whether the 
respective Parliaments at Vienna an.j 
Buda Pesth will be equally complacent 
remains to be seen The question will 
occur to every one, however—-If the 
mere threat of abdicating produces sucn 
consternation, what will happen when 
the Emperor dies? That is an event 
which, in the course of nature, cannot be 
long deferred, and no conundrum is 
harder to answer than what will then 
take place in the Austrian Empire. Of 
course, there are all sorts of rough-and 
ready breakups and partitions suggested 
Hungary to set up for herself, Bohe- 
mia tobe a separate kingdom,theGerman 
provinces to gravitate towards Berlin, and 
so forth—but not one of them fails to 
create more formidable difficulties than 
it surmounts. It is possible that Eu 
rope may be so convinced of the sound- 
ness of Talleyrand’s saying, “If Austria 
did not exist. it would be necessary to 
invent her, 
preserve the status quo even after the 
puissant Emperor is gone Yet the 
problem of 
clearly growing more acute with every 
year. 


” 


that all hands may join to 


Austria’s housekeeping is 


The late Sefior Sagasta was probably 


Guite as much politician as statesman 
He was the War Minister of Gen. Prim, 
and the prop of the Bourbon dynasty 
during the Cuban war. His peculiar and 
personal form of Liberalism stood for 
very few political ideas, although within 
the present year he fearlessly enforced 
the laws against the religious orders 
jut he will probably be remembered le 

for his varied activities as engineer 
journalist, and party leader, than for 
that strange chance which brought him 
to power on the eve of the Spanish- 
American war. At that time he showed 
himself a statesman. He accepted an in 
heritance of disaster with patient hope 
fulness; did everything to restore peace 
to Cuba, to quiet Spanish indignation 
and to meet the ever more pressing de 
mands of the United States. That he 
deserved to succeed, and that the final 
declaration of war was the result of the 
Maine horror, and of needless vacillation 
at Washington, will undoubtedly be the 
verdict of history. 
vent the humiliation of Spain through 
the loss of her colonies, he saved her 
from internal anarchy, and at the last 
appeared to turn disaster on the two 
oceans to the profit of the home country; 
thwarting personal ambitions that 
threatened the state, and placing the 
crown securely upon the head of a hoy 
king. In the last five years of his life 
he showed that peculiar fortitude which 
any statesman must have who leads back 


Powerless to pre 





to political Lealth a prostrate nation 
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COLOR AND CRIME. 

We print in another column the reply 
of “W. H. B.” to Professor DuBois’s cri- 
ticism of his misuse of the census. On 
examination it will be found that he has 
compared the figures for the entire col- 
ored population, male and female, negro, 
Chinese, Japanese, and Indian, with the 
figures for the negro male criminals, The 
error in this respect is of no great prac- 
tical importance, except as emphasizing 
how perfunctory was the statistical in- 
quiry upon which “W. H. B.” assumed 
to base an argument against the educa- 
tion of nine million of his fellow-coun- 
trymen. The radical blunder which he 
made is, however, due to his not having 
taken the trouble to find out what the 
Census Office means by an illiterate. He 
supposes that the word as used in the 
census reports implies a person who can 
neither read nor write, when, in fact, it 
means a person who cannot read and 
write. He found that the census report 
stated that 56.76 per cent. of the colored 
population were illiterate. He turned to 
another census volume and found it there 
stated that 54.13 per cent. of the negro 
male criminals can neither read nor 
write. Without more ado, he felt him- 
self justified in asserting that, in pro- 
portion to their numbers, the ‘‘educated 
negroes were more criminal than the illit- 
erate.”” Had he read the few paragraphs 
preceding the tables of illiteracy in part 
two of the population statistics of the 
census of 1890, he would have found a 
precise definition of the term illiterate 
as used in those reports, 

In his first letter to this journal, “W. 
H. B.”’ asserted that, proportionally, the 
negro rate of criminality was higher in 
the Northern than in the Southern 
States. There is no question that the 
census reports for 1890 do show that, on 
June 1, 1890, there were, in proportion 
to the total negro population, very many 
more negroes confined in prison in the 
Northern than in the Southern States. 
It may be true that this fact shows that 
the Northern negroes are more vicious 
than the Southern. It is, however, by no 
means certain that it does. The same 
table shows that, on the same day, June 
1, 1890, out of every million inhabitants 
of Massachusetts, 2,335 were prisoners, 
while only 531 to the million of the in- 
habitants of North Dakota and 590 to the 
million of the inhabitants of West Vir- 
ginia were similarly confined. It would 
be a rather rash man who, on this basis, 
should assert that the people of Massa- 
chusetts were four times as bad as those 
of North Dakota or of West Virginia. 
Moreover, the same table shows that only 
1,421 to the million of Mississippi ne- 
groes were imprisoned, while, as before 
stated, there were 2,335 prisoners to the 
million of population in Massachusetts. 
If ‘“W. H. B.’s” reasoning is sound, it 
follows that the average Mississippi ne- 
gro has fewer criminal propensities than 
has the average resident of Massachu- 





setts, black or white. It will be also rath- 
er hard to explain why it is that, while, 
to every million of Mississippi negroes, 
there were only 1,421 prisoners, there 
were 3,086 to the million in Alabama, 
and 3,022 in Georgia. The fact is, that 
the methods of administering criminal 
justice and the provision of reforma- 
tories, jails, and penitentiaries differ so 
widely in the different States, that any 
comparison between the criminal statis- 
tics of the different sections of the coun- 
try based merely on the number of peo- 
ple in each of them who are in prison 
on a particular day, are absolutely worth- 
less. There is, of course, no doubt what- 
ever that, in proportion ‘to population, 
more negroes than whites are convicted 
of crime. There can be little question 
that more negroes than whites commit 
crime. It is practically certain, how- 
ever, that the difference in the criminal 
propensities of the two races is exagger- 
ated rather than represented by the sta- 
tistics of convictions, and would be ex- 
aggerated rather than’ represented by 
those statistics even if they were always 
accurately compiled, and compiled in 
such a way as to make comparisons 
more practical and easy than they now 
are. 

It is not probable that many innocent 
negroes are convicted of offences which 
they did not commit. Such convictions 
sometimes take place, as they some- 
times take place in the case of innocent 
white men. They probably take place 
somewhat more frequently among ne- 
groes than among whites, and this for 
two reasons. In the first place, the ne- 
groes as a class are poor and without 
influential friends. The innocent white 
men who are convicted of crimes they 
did not commit, are almost always poor 
and without influential friends. There 
being relatively more negroes. than 
whites who are in that unfortunate con- 
dition, the chances of an innocent negro 
being convicted are greater than of an 
innocent white man. Secondly, the fac- 
tor of race prejudice in this and other 
matters cannot be ignored. It is not 
that a white jury ever deliberately con- 
victs a negro of an offence which they 
do not believe he committed, but it is 
because, unconsciously to themselves, 
very much less evidence will satisfy an 
ordinary white jury that a negro has 
committed a crime than is required to 
convince them that a white man has 
done the same thing. In short, their 
state of mind is very like that of ““W. H. 
B.”” He would never have made the as- 
sertion that education made white men 
criminals unless his study of the subject 
had been so complete and thorough as to 
leave in his mind no room for a possi- 
bility of doubt that he is right. A mere 
hasty glance at a couple of tables was 
quite sufficient to satisfy him that edu- 
eation did tend to turn negroes into 
criminals, 


Then, many times white men commit 





crimes for which they are not convicted, 
or, if convicted, are sentenced to lighter 
terms than are imposed upon negroes for 
similar offences. A very small propor- 
tton of the white men in this country, 
North or South, who commit a premed- 
itated murder, are capitally punished for 
the offence. In some portions of the 
country, such, for example, as the moun- 
tain regions of Kentucky, any punish- 
ment for such offences is relatively rare. 
It is probable that the greater number of 
negroes who are guilty are punished, 
and not infrequently to the full extent of 
the law. 

No one who has had any experience 
with the practical administration of 
criminal justice, can doubt that peop‘e 
who have influential connections, of one 
kind or another, are less frequently and 
less severely punished for crimes com- 
mitted by them than are those people 
who have no such connections. It is not 
merely or chiefly what may be called a 
clearly illegitimate exercise of political 
or personal “‘pull’’ that produces this dif- 
ference. The causes are more diverse and 
more subtle. A young man commits an 
offence, perhaps a serious one. He or his 
people have friends of respectability and 
more or less influence. These friends 
see the prosecuting witnesses, and press 
strongly upon them the possibility that, 
if this offence be overlooked, a worthy 
citizen may be saved to the communi- 
ty and the family spared permanent 
disgrace. In very many instances con- 
siderations like these prevent any prose- 
cution at all. Even after the prosecution 
is begun, similar representations to pros- 
ecuting officers often lead to an entry of 
a stet or a nolle prosequi. 

Often this failure to prosecute or to 
carry on the prosecution to the point 
of trial is not only merciful but wise. It 
still remains true, however, that such 
wisdom and mercy are very much more 
likely to be displayed in the case of 
those who have intelligent and influential 
friends to speak for them than in the 
case of the poor and friendless. When a 
criminal case is brought to trial, the of- 
fender who has money enough to pro- 
cure good counsel, or who has friends 
enough in the community to create more 
or less sympathy for him, stands a very 
much better chance of escaping con- 
viction, though guilty, than do those un- 
fortunate members of the community 
who, though no more guilty, have no 
such assistance rendered them. The ex- 
treme poverty of the negroes as a class 
compels those of them who live in cities 
especially, to leave their children at a 
very early age practically without pa- 
rental supervision or control. When, as 
is common, both mother and father are 
out at domestic service, or at other em- 
ployment which takes them from their 
homes for long hours together, the chil- 
dren from a very early age are left to 
their own resources. 

After all such allowances are made, it 
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is not improbable, however, that there 
is a greater tendency to crime in the 
American negro of to-day than in the 
American white man; but the difference 
is much less than the statistics of con- 
viction of crime would indicate to be the 
case. 


WORK FOR A REAL “WORLD-POW- 
ER.” 

We had so fondly hoped, because we 
had been so loudly told, that the United 
States became a ‘“world-Power” when it 
whipped enfeebled Spain, that we can 
but rub our eyes to find Europeans say- 
ing that we have only now attained that 
dignity. And, perversely enough, they 
acribe it to our having, not gone to war 
with some one half our size and smash- 
ed a fleet, but having kept the peace! It 
is the firm and successful stand of this 
country for arbitrating the Venezuelan 
dispute which makes us thought of with 
more respect than ever in those very 
lands where the heart of military g ory 
was long ago plucked out, to use Rose- 
bery’s phrase. The French dispatches 
speak of the great admiration felt every- 
where on the Continent for President 
Roosevelt as a peacemaker. It is our ex- 
altation of peace which has heightened 
our prestige, and our success in causing 
arms to yield to the august verdict of the 
Hague Arbitration Tribunal which has 
made us bulk larger in the eyes of the 
world. 

We should not let this Venezuelan in- 
cident, which we have made a national 
triumph, swim from our ken before we 
have read in it the moral that lies writ 
there for a’'l who have eyes to see. This 
renowned victory of peace has been won 
on principles which are a_ standing 
refutation of what we have been doing 
elsewhere for four years past. In Ven- 
ezuela we have done what we said could 
not be done in the Philippines. In _ be- 
half of aliens we have dared greatly, and 
have encouatered risks which we said 
could not be faced in behalf of our own 
subjects. One has only to recall the two 
main reasons given for our course in 
the Philippines to see that they applied 
with equal force to Venezuela. If they 
could safe'y be disregarded in the latter 
case, so they could in the former. 

These two reasons were (1) that if 
we should withdraw from the Philip- 
pines the rapacious Powers would pounce 
upon them; and (2) that, but for the 
presence of our flag, the islands would 
fall into “anarchy,” and the United 
States could never be responsible for 
an anarchist government. Who does not 
remember the awful pictures drawn of 
the navies of Europe speeding to the 
prey in case they once saw us leave the 
archipelago? Why, the land-grabbing 
Powers were only waiting for the sig- 
nal! Each of them had its favorite isl- 
and picked out in advance—Japan had 
her eye on Mindanao, Germany would 
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never be happy till she got Cebu, Eng 
land would, of course, slip over in the 
night from 
Luzon. 


Hong-Kong and 
Among so many islands, there 


annex 


would be something for every one; and 
our alarmed Imperialists saw them al 
ready parcelled out. The European na 
tions simply could not resist the chance 
to take good land away from the weak 
Filipinos 
having taken it ourselves, to fo.low the 


Hence how clear our duty 


good old rule of conquerors, and = say 
with Charles XII., “The Lord has given 
and the Devil shall not take away. 
Well, gentle Imperialist, do you not 
see now the significance of what has hap 
pened in Venezuela? There you had 
your weak and defenceless country. It 
was like a tethered lamb before the lion 
But did they rush upon 
it? No; the United States told them 


and the eagle. 


they must not, and they did not Ah, 
but that was the Monroe Doctrine! Let 
us, however, clear our minds even of 
Monroe cant. The Monroe Doctrine is, 
in the last analysis, nothing but our wish 
and will. 
tional law. It is simply Nic volo, sic 


It has no standing in interna 


jubeo. And we could just as success- 
fully will and command in the case of 
the Philippines as in the instance of 
Venezuela. Of course, we said at the 
time that we could not. Our leading 
Jingoes among the prophets assured us 
that an American protectorate over the 
Filipinos was impossible. 
world would not respect it. But we 
could make it, in the East as well as 
the West. 
tic enough, we'll be 
across the Pacific in case of need. 

Then there was our dread of Philip- 
pine “anarchy.” 


A predatory 


The Monroe Doctrine is elas 
bound, to stretch 


Venezuelan anarchy, 
however, we have shown ourselves per- 
fectly ready to stomach. If any chaotic 
government ever had a narie to live 
anywhere, it has existed fot nearly a 
century on the shores of the Orinoco, if 
Venezuelan historians have written thei 
own annals true. Mean and bloody” 


has that history been, as President 


Roosevelt has said. from Blanco to 
Crespo, at least, the Venezuelan Goy 
ernment has been in the hands of an 
ever-changing oligarchy of adventurers 
and usurpers and tyrants. It is precise- 
ly because of rampant anarchy in Ven- 
ezuela that Great Britain and Germany 
proposed to interfere. But we, to whom 
an imagined Philippine anarchy was a 
nightmare, stood up for the actual Vene 
zuelan anarchists like brothers beloved, 
and maintained that, as Mr. Roosevelt 
has said, it was infinitely better that 
they should be left to develop along their 
own lines than be interfered with by an 
alien Power. 

We will not labor the point. Were 
not the art of contradiction as glorious 
in power to-day as it was in the time 
of Socrates and Glaucon, we should ex- 


pect all reasonable Americans to agree! 


that what we have done in Venezuela 





and, we may add, in Cuba-—-we could 


have done in the Philippines We as 
sert, for our part, that it is a work we 
yet ought to undertake. To cry “Hands 
off!’ for a feeble folk in the isles of the 


Pacific; to give their strong national 
sentiment an opportunity to expand ih 
conformity to its own type; to place them 


under the wgis of the American repubi 


ind the Hague Tribunal-—there you have 
work right worthy of i real world 
Power. 


THE PHILIPPINE CURRENCY BILI 


Just before the holida idjournment 
of Congress Ssenato | ‘ eported 
from the Committee on the Philippine 
a bill (S. 6357) to regulate the curren 
of the islands It provice first, that 
the gold peso, equal to a half dollar of 
our money, shall be the unit of value 
but does not provide for any gold 
age. Instead of that, it makes the gold 
coins of the United States legal tende: 
in the Philippines at the rate of one 
dollar for two pesos. Next, it provide 
for a silver peso of full legal tender 
be coined from bullion bought by the 


Government, and of which the Govern 


ment must coin twenty millions ind 
may coin seventy-five millions. Third] 
it provides for subsidiary silver ec 
to be legal tender for ten dollar 

rhe effect of this measure is to estab 
lish in the Philippine what ts called 
the “limping standard 1 phrase Lp 
plied to countries which have the gold 


standard nominally, but also have a 
large amount of silver of full legal ten 


det Germany 


France, and the cour 
tries of the Latin Union are in this cate 
gory. The United States is in the same 
None of the countri« 


category naraed 


consider the condition a happy one. The 


European naions took the limping 
standard because thev could not he 
themselves They caught it, as peopl 
catch the measle rhey iad a 
amounts of silver in circulation 

early seventies, when the gold standa 
asserted itself over the civilized world 
and they could not get rid of it. German 
made great efforts to sell her and did 


dispose of a part of it. In doing so 


broke the price of the metal so that 
when the Latin Union countries decided 
to stop coining silver, they d no mal 
ket on which to sell their The United 
States is the only country which took 
this kind of measlk voluntarily We 
took it with our politi but no po 
litical party is very proud of it now 
nor shall we have any reason to be 
proud if, after our experience wit! 
and our knowledge of it in other land 
we inflict it upon a people who are 
der our legislative control 

The great objection to the i 
tandard is its uncertainty Those who 
are under its régime nev know 
they may stand a year hence. A bil! is 


now pending in Congress to remove the 
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uncertainty which the limping standard 
entails—a bill to provide for the redemp- 
tion of the silver dollar in gold, The 
act of March 14, 1900, recognized the un- 
certainty by a clause requiring the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to keep the sil- 
ver dollar at par with the gold dollar, 
but did not provide him with any means 
to do so. Senate bill 6357 recognizes 
the same uncertainty attaching to this 
system in the Philippines, by authoriz- 
ing the Government of the islands to 
adopt such measures as it may deem pro- 
per to maintain parity between the gold 
and silver coins, and to borrow ten mil- 
lion dollars gold for that purpose. This 
clause of the bill expresses the fear of 
its framers that the equilibrium of the 
standard will not be maintained without 
extraneous and extraordinary efforts. 

Looking at the details of the bill, it is 
very doubtful whether parity can be 
maintained if the Government of the 
Philippines exercises all the powers con- 
ferred upon it. It must coin twenty 
million, and it may coin seventy-five 
million silver pesos of full legal tender, 
at the ratio of 32 to 1, while the mar- 
ket ratio of silver to gold is 48 tol. The 
line of prudence and safety under the 
limping standard lies in keeping the 
amount of the overvalued money (the 
silver pesos) no greater than the retail 
trade of the country can absorb, but the 
temptation will be ever present to over- 
pass the limit. We know how this is 
ourselves. Unless the Philippine Gov- 
ernment is wiser than the Washington 
Government was, we may expect to see 
the limit overpassed as it was under the 
Sherman act. 

In devising a new monetary system 
for the Philippines, the simplest plan is 
the best. The gold standard, as pro- 
vided in the bill before us, with a sil- 
ver subdiary coinage of the kind pro- 
vided in the act passed by Congress last 
year, is quite sufficient. There is no 
good reason for thrusting in a third 
kind of money, whose sole virtue will 
consist in its redemption in gold. These 
pesos would be both an element of dan- 
ger and a needless expense. As the bill 
provides for issuing paper certificates 
for them like our silver certificates, why 
not issue the certificates in the first 
instance? ‘The pesos are to circulate on 
the credit of the Government, not on 
their intrinsic value. Our silver cer- 
tificates would circulate just as well, 
perhaps better, if there was not a dollar 
of silver behind them. If the Filipinos 
prefer to handle silver rather than pa- 
per, give them plenty of half pesos, which 
the bill also provides for. The natives 
probably know that two halves are equal 
to a whole one, 

As the pesos are quite unnecessary, 
the only visible object in coining them 
is to make a market for silver bullion. 
We trust that the Senate Committee is 
not now trying to “do something for 
silver” at the expense Of the Filipinos, 





but we recall the fact that the Senate 
bill of the last session did have that 
aim, since it contained a clause that the 
coins might be made at our mint, but 
that the silver bullion so coined should 
be of American production. 

We are told by some people that if we 
introduce the single gold standard we 
shall increase the wages of labor in the 
islands. That depends upon the ratio 
between gold and silver which may be 
taken as a starting-point. Wages in the 
Philippines, although nominally the 
same as of old, have been actually re- 
duced by the decline in the value of sil- 
ver. The laborer who gets a peso in 
wages, cannot buy so much with it as 
before. As regards future wages, the 
question is, What shall the future peso 
be? The bill says it shall be an amount 
of gold equal to half of an American 
dollar. That is the ratio of 32 to 1. It 
is a fair starting-point, since it was the 
market ratio when we took the islands. 
It was the ratio actually adopted by 
Japan in the same year. There has been 
a fresh drop in silver within a few 
weeks, which has cut the effective wages 
of labor still lower. The Filipino labor- 
er has been thrown down by the force 
of circumstances, and Congress ought not 
to hold him down, but rather to lift him 
up and put him on his feet, especially 
since Congress neglected its duty in this 
particular, last summer, when it might 
have avoided the major part of this trou- 
ble. 


THE ARTS OF THE EAST. 


Lord Curzon, addressing an audience 
of native princes at the opening of the 
Indian Arts Exhibition at Delhi, urged 
these leaders of Indian opinion to stand 
by their own beautiful art. He deplored 
the tendency to adopt European fash- 
ions of furnishing merely because they 
are European, and showed that the fu- 
ture of the finer industries of India de- 
pends upon the presence of a body of 
intelligent patrons who will hold artist 
and craftsman to their best. An amus- 
ing sequel of this speech is the protest 
of the Tottenham Court Road furniture 
dealers, who blame Lord Curzon for 
discouraging the furniture trade wit! 
India, and convict him of purchasing } 
quantity the English fittings which he 
bids the princes of India eschew. But 
the furniture dealers of Tottenham 
Court Road will hardly be accepted as 
referees of the questions—Is it desirable 
to preserve the arts of the Hast? and, 
What are the conditions of their preser- 
vation? 

When Théophile Gautier said that no 
Western nation could make a carved sad- 
dle, he caught a striking symbol for the 
arts of the East. These arts are, first of 
all, applied to the ordinary uses of life 
-——the rug for prayer, the tent, the sad- 
dle cloth, the enamelled lantern, the 
tiles on the floor, the pottery for house- 





hold uses, the brass or bronze utensils 
of ordinary service. These are the char- 
acteristic prcducts of Asiatic art. These 
things have become the marvel of art 
lovers throughout the world, through a 
peculiar skill of which Western work- 
men have lost the tradition. The cumu- 
lative habits of a thousand years alone 
make possible the certainty of the Jap- 
anese ivory-cutter’s knife; the peasant 
rug-maker of Persia and Asia Minor has 
a knowledge of color effects more subtle 
and correct than that of our greatest 
painters. In every branch of art, im- 
memorial training has perfected the 
work of brain, and hand, and eye, so 
that in comparison with, say, a scrap of 
a Persian tile, our best pottery seems 
tentative and amateurish. It is this ac- 
cumulated knowledge of beautiful ways 
of doing things that Lord Curzon begged 
the Indian vassals of England to cher- 
ish. 

The future historian of Eastern cul- 
ture will have 2 somewhat melancholy 
chapter to write on the decline and fall 
of Oriental art. He will show how the 
Western nations, among whom machine 
work had destroyed handicraft, filled the 
East with Brummagem manufactures. 
He will explain how the West dealt the 
East a still more crippling blow by re- 
quiring of the Eastern artist the work of 
the Western machine. The people of the 
nineteenth century, he will say, asked 
of China, Japan, India, Persia, Asia 
Minor, not their best, but their worst— 
anything, so it bore the tag Oriental. Un- 
der this foolish demand, he will explain, 
the art of rug-making virtually disap- 
peared from the Asian villages, while the 
potteries of Japan gave themselves to 
caricatures, “for export,” of their older 
and finer products, and Japanese paint- 
ers cast away the beautiful linear sym- 
bolism to the perfecting of which centu- 
ries had gone, and gave themselves to 
meaningless imitation of the painting of 
Paris. 

A very few years will decide the fate 
of the apparently moribund arts of the 
East. Unquestionably, machine-made 
products will there, as elsewhere, in- 
creasingly replace the direct work of the 
artist’s hand. Does this mean that beau- 
tiful handicraft is to perish out of the 
East as utterly as it has done out of the 
West? Lord Curzon thinks he sees a 
remedy in the revival of national spirit 
and taste in the East itself. And, clear- 
ly, the redemption of Eastern art must 
come in this way, or not at all. The 
artist artisan does his best only for the 
patron of his race, from whom he may 
count upon complete appreciation. The 
patronage of foreign connoisseurs is, on 
the whole, demoralizing to the crafts- 
man. He distrusts their knowledge, and 
scamps his work for them—as a glance 
at the French painting made expressly 
for the American market will prove. The 
real danger to Eastern art, then, lies in 
the reaction of Western civilization upon 
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the men of wealth and station in the 
East. When the Indian prince becomes 
an Oxford man and a cricketer, he usual- 
ly accepts the worst English standards— 
replaces his century-old rugs with Brus- 
sels carpet, and his carved teakwood 
with the gilt lacquer of the shops. Sim- 
ilarly, the Japanese has a tendency to 
become a vague New Yorker or Parisian. 
Thus he is unsettled in his own tastes, 
while he hardly acquires a sense for Eu- 
ropean art. 

In fighting against that levelling ten- 
dency which is making the top hat the 
sign of gentility the world around, one is 
not merely tilting quixotically in behalf 
of the picturesque. There is a deeper 
principle at issue than the esthetic 
preference for a turban over a derby hat 
—namely, that of intelligent national- 
ism. If the brown and yellow men of 
the East consent to be made over after 
the image of John Bull and Brother 
Jonathan, we shall have not only a less 
interesting world, but a _ less efficient 
world. No one, who realizes how much 
diversity of national life and thought 
has meant to the history of mankind, can 
wish to see the world peopled by Euro- 
peans and intellectual hybrids. 


If COLOR-BLINDNESS PREVENTA- 
BLE? 


At a recent meeting of the British 
Ophthalmological Society, Dr. F. W. 
Edridge-Green brought forward some 
new facts of vital importance to the 
owners of railway and steamship lines, 
as well as to the travelling public. As 
a specialist on the subject of color-blind- 
ness and a member of the International 
Code of Signals Committee, he had 
pointed out, some years ago, that the 
Government tests for color-blindness 
were still insufficient, and the enforce- 
ment of regulations too lax. He predict- 
ed that if color names were ignored in 
the Board of Trade tests and reliance 
placed solely on the Holmgren system 
of matching colors, normal-sighted per- 
sons would be rejected; and this predic- 
tion was, he said, fulfilled. More than 
38 per cent. one year, and more than 42 
per cent. another year, were found to 
be normal-sighted and to have been 
wrongly rejected. He emphasized the 
fact that an engine-driver or sailor ha: 
tc name a colored light when he saw it, 
and not to match it. At the same meet- 
ing Mr. C. Devereux Marshall remarked 
that it was most striking to find a per- 
son who could pass Holmgren’s test 
with ease, declaring that a dull red 
light, which was quite visible to a nor- 
mal-sighted person, did not exist at all, 
and that the room was quite dark. Per- 
sons with 1 shortened-red vision were, 
he added, sources of the utmost danger 
when placed in responsible positions, 
either at sea or on the railway. 

It is, therefore, more than probable 
that the regrettable fact that 158 pas 








sengers were killed and 2,436 injured by 
train accidents in the United States in 
1901, is related in some cases to the 
general reliance on the Holmgren match- 
ing system. It wi!l be desirable to re 
vise the system of examination in ac- 
cordance with Dr. Edridge-Green’s lat- 
est experiments. The small sum spent 
on color examinations by the best-man- 
aged companies may be regarded as a 
cheap form of insurance against loss of 
rolling-stock and damage suits. 

In sailors, color-blindness is an even 
greater menace than on the railways, 
and increasingly so with the grow- 
ing speed of steamers. A seaman must 
be able to distinguish between red 
and green at a distance of at least two 
miles. There is every reason to think 
that if a list could be made of all the 
collisions since 1852, and the lives lost 
in consequence of the color-blindness of 
sailors, it would be appalling. Since 
it has been found that about one man in 
every twenty is color-blind, it follows 
that wherever tests for color vision are 
enforced, five out of every hundred ap- 
plicants must be rejected, although they 
may in all other respects be the best 
five of the hundred who apply for the 
job. For these, and various other rea- 
sons, it would be an obvious advantage 
if color-blindness could be cured or pre- 
vented. No great harm is done if an 
occasional clergyman or venerable Quak- 
er orders bright green or vivid scarlet 
material for a gown, or if a farmer is 
unable to tell strawberries from the 
surrounding leaves except by their 
shape. Nor is it likely to occur very 
often that a cashier gives gold thinking 
it silver, or that a stamp seller cheats 
himself or others. But it is said that 
silk dealers have to do with about 2,000 
different colors and shades, and it is 
likely that in this business, and many 
others in which colored objects are 
handled, much confusion, error, and loss 
results daily from the imperfect color 
sense of some employees. A¢sthetical- 
ly, too, there is certainly a disadvan- 
tage in seeing rainbows colorless and 
in missing the glories of sunsets. 

In a lecture delivered before the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain twelve years 
ago, Dr. Brudenell Carter declared that 
the condition of color-blindness is ab- 
solutely incurable and incapable of mod- 
ification by training or exercise in indi- 
vidual cases. This discouraging view 
has prevailed generally, although the 
interesting fact that only one or two wo- 
men in a thousand have a defective color 
sense was known, and was generally ac- 
counted for by the fact that females, from 
their infancy, pay more attention than 
boys do to finery—fancy-work, flowers, 
feathers, ribbons, and gaudy dress in 
general. It has also been known for 
some time that, in the case of civilized 
races, color-blindness is more frequent 
among the poor than among the wealthy 
and better educated. This suggests that 
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training has something to do with reduc- 
ing the number of cases. If it were sim- 
ply a question of mental evolution in 
general, we should find the defect spe- 
cially prevalent among savages and bar- 
barians. As a matter of fact, it is rarer 
among them than among civilized men 
Of the Indians examined by Blake and 
Franklin of Kansas University, only one 
in a hundred was color-blind. Even if we 
agree with those who maintain that In- 
dians are not msthetically interested in 
flowers, trees, feathers, and the various 
ornaments they wear, we can but sur- 
mise that their constant ceremonial use 
of these things, and their need of a fine 
color sense as an aid in hunting and 
fighting, gave them their superiority to 
us in this respect as in regard to acute- 
ness of vision. 

Fresh evidence in confirmation of the 
view that color-blindness is capable of 
modification, or rather prevention, in 
individuals, is provided in the Educa- 
tional Review by Alida S. Williams 
Holding that this defect is not the re 
sult of retinal imperfections, of brain 
lesions, or of some mysterious freak 
of inheritance, but simply of insufficient 
color training in childhood, she recently 
tested this view by examining, in one 
of the primary schools of this city, 580 
boys whose ages ranged from six to 
twelve years. These boys had received 
the careful systematic color-training 
now given in our publie schools to chil- 
dren of both sexes, and the result was 
that, instead of the twenty-four cases of 
color-blindness to be expected according 
to the current belief, there was only 
one, and that one yielded to special 
treatment. The boys delighted in the 
brilliant hues placed before them, and 
convinced the writer that it is “not only 
unwise, but unkind, to starve a child’s 
color sense.” The result obtained is of 
value, not only with reference to the 
marine and railway service of the fu 
ture, but as suggesting the important 
educational question whether there ma: 
not be other perceptive weaknesses in 
adults which might be prevented by the 
proper training of the senses in the im- 
pressionable days of childhood. 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
PHILADELPHIA, December 36, 1902 
The eighteenth annual meeting of the 
American Historical Association was held 
at Philadelphia December 26-30, being the 
first visit of the Association to that city 
The experiment of holding over a Sunday, 
initiated at the Washington meeting in 1901 
was repeated this year. The attendance 
throughout was the largest yet recorded, 
though it seems inevitable that but a small 
percentage of the membership will be rey 
resented at any annual meeting. The ger 
eral arrangement of the »programme follow 
ed the plan observed for several years 
past—two joint sessions with the American 
Economic Association, and a business ses 
sion, besides the meetings for the reading 


of papers. The new feature was a special) 
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session devoted to international law, in 
this instance given up principally to papers 
concerning the Isthmus of Panama and the 
interoceanic-canal project. The papers sub- 
mitted, while without exception interesting 
and valuable, were as a whole less strik- 
ing than has sometimes been the case, Per- 
haps the extreme tardiness with which the 
annual reports of ‘the Association appear, 
together with the increased facilities for 
the publication of historical writing in 
other directions, tends to make the annual 
meetings a less inviting forum for the pres- 
entation of historical work of the first 
while the almost entire dis- 
appearance of public discussion takes from 
the proceedings an element of interest for- 
merly much more in evidence. 

Of the papers read, three, if one may 
judge by the discussion of them in social 
meetings of the members, aroused partic- 
ular interest. Prof. J. F. Jameson of the 
University of Chicago, in a paper entitled 
“Letters from the Federal Convention of 
1787,"’ presented one of a series of studies 
of the Convention, in which the inner his- 
tory of that remarkable body, as contained 
in the correspondence of the members, was 
somewhat more fully revealed. Prof. C. A. 
Duniway of Leland Stanford, in a paper on 
“Diplomacy and the Withdrawal of the 
French from Mexico,’’ went far towards 
discrediting the idea that it was pressure 
from the United States that primarily com- 
pelled the French withdrawal. The evidence 
by Duniway seems to 
pretty that the withdrawal 
of the French troops had been already de- 
cided upon for other reasons, chiefly Euro- 
pean, and that the United States seized 
the “psychological moment” to cast its own 
weight into the balance, and win thereby 
the credit for the abandonment by France 
of the Mexican enterprise. The paper was 
an important contribution to the somewhat 
of later American diplo- 
macy. A paper by Prof. William MacDon- 
ald of Brown, “A Neglected Point of 
View in American Colonial History,’’ was 
an earnest protest against the too common 
isolation of our colonial history, with its 
attention local and antiqua- 
rian details, and a plea for the study of 
the period primarily as the history of Eng- 
lish colonial America. Such a 
change of pointed 
would recall attention to the superior com- 
mercial importance, throughout the colonial 
period, of the West Indian sugar colonies, 
the part—practically forgotten now— 
played by the colonial governor and colo- 
interest in the 
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nial agent, awaken a new 
historical development of American law, 
and perhaps be not without instructive 
bearing on our own dangerous colonial ex- 
periments, 

Of the other papers read, the most note- 
worthy were: ‘The American of 1775," by 
Mr. James Schouler, interesting, among 
other things, for its light on the late per- 
sistence of slavery in the Northern colo- 
nies; “The Art of Weaving—a Handmaid of 
Civilization,’’ by Mr. William B. Weeden, a 
wholly competent authority; ‘Municipal 
Problems in Mediwval Switzerland,” by 
Prof. J. M. Vincent of Johns Hopkins; 
“American Constitutional Principles in the 
Constituent Assembly,” by Prof. H. E. 
Bourne of Western Reserve, an instructive 
study that might well be followed up; 


“Party Politics in Indiana during the Civil 





War,” by Prof. James A. Woodburn of In- 
diana University, read in part only; and 
“American Business Corporations before 
1789,"" by Judge Simeon E. Baldwin of 
Connecticut, a sound and thoroughgoing 
piece of work in a rich but little tilled field. 
Three papers read by title will appear later 
in the published report, Of the eighteen pa- 
pers presented, twelve were on subjects in 
American history. The church-history sec- 
tion appears to have been suspended, but 
two of the papers read by title were on ec- 
clesiastical topics. 

The manifold activities of the Associa- 
tion wax greater and more numerous year 
by year. With a membership of over 1900, 
the Association is enabled to carry on a 
wider range of scholarly work than is at- 
tempted by any other scientific body in the 
country. The American Historical Reriew 
continues to be an historical as well as a 
financial success; the editors noting par- 
ticularly a gratifying increase in the num- 
ber of articles submitted on subjects in Eu- 
ropean history. The report of the Histori- 
cal Manuscripts Commission for the year 
comprises, among other papers, the letters 
of Salmon P. Chase during a part of the 
time in which he was Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. The Chairman of the Commission, 
Prof. E. G. Boumme, expressed the opinion 
that the Commission would probably find its 
most appropriate field hereafter in the field 
of American diplomatic history. The re- 
port of the Public Archives Commission 
contains accounts of the State records of 
Illinois and Oregon, and of the Bexar ar- 
chives in the possession of the University 
of Texas, while reports on the archives of 
Maryland and California, and on the records 
of the Revolutionary counties of North 
Carolina, are in active preparation. Pro- 
fessor MacDonald relinquishes the chair- 
manship of this commission after three 
years of service, Dr. Herman V. Ames of the 
University of Pennsylvania being added to 
the commission and designated as chair- 
man. The Justin Winsor prize was award- 
ed this year to Mr. Charles McCarthy for a 
monograph on the Anti-Masonic party. The 
number of manuscripts offered in compe- 
tition for this prize shows gratifying in- 
crease, but the committee of award has 
still to plead for manuscripts better put to- 
gether and more legibly written. The bib- 
liographical committee shows hopeful signs 
of activity, and proposes not only the publi- 
cation of such bibliographies as are sub- 
mitted to it—elaborate ones on Louisiana 
and Florida are in a forward state—but also 
the preparation of both general and special 
bibliographies particularly needed by stu- 
dents. Of new industries the Association 
proposes this year but one, but that of 
great importance, namely, the reprint, in 
carefully edited but inexpensive form, of 
leading narrative sources of American his- 
tory. No project yet launched seems likely 
to contribute more to the spread of his- 
torical knowledge, particularly among per- 
sons and communities denied access to 
large libraries and costly editions, than 
this. The undertaking,to be carried through 
as a commercial enterprise without cost to 
the Association, was given into the charge 
of a committee, who will choose a general 
editor, 

Notwithstanding, however, its wide influ- 
ence and obvious success, the Association 
has still to solve problems of some ser- 
iousness. The rapid increase of member- 





ship, embracing as it does many persons 
only slightly interested in historical studies, 
tends unavoidably to obscure somewhat the 
scientific character of the organization, and 
to give it something of the character of 
such great popular bodies as the National 
Educational Association. The unequal dis- 
tribution of members over the country, 
too, raises annually the question how far 
the Association should be a roving body 
or act the part of a missionary for those 
sections, like the South, where its repre- 
sentation is still small. For the moment 
the missionary star is in the ascendant, as 
is witnessed by the decision to hold the next 
meeting in New Orleans. On the other 
hand, the announced purpose of members 
on the Pacific Coast to have an affiliated 
section of their own, together with the un- 
mistakable feeling on the part of students 
and teachers of political science that their 
interests are not sufficiently served by the 
existing organization, point to the possible 
dismemberment of the Association in tbe 
near future, and the formation of separate 
societies for particular sections or subjects. 
Where lines of work necessarily cross each 
other at so many points as do those of his- 
tory, government, and administration, the 
formation of separate organizations would 
seem in every way regrettable, but the re- 
moteness of the Pacific Coast States, where 
the Association is strong, presents a dif- 
ferent problem. The executive administra- 
tion, too, has hardly kept pace with the 
growing needs of the Association, and the 
provision this year for an additional meet- 
ing of the council annually hereafter might 
well have been madé@ some time ago. 
Never has the Association been 
tained with such lavish hospitality. The 
University of Pennsylvania, Drexel Insti- 
tute, the Historical Society of Pennsylva- 
nia, and the American Philosophical So- 
ciety vied with each other in extending wel- 
come to their guests, while the University 
and New Century Clubs generously offered 
a much appreciated accommodation. Of so- 
cial courtesies of a private or personal sort 
there was literally mo end. It seems, per- 
haps, ungenerous to suggest that the so- 
cial side of these annual gatherings has 
been, in recent years, a bit over-emphasized, 
and that a simpler fare might please better 
a good many to whom so incessant a social 
round is, after all, somewhat distracting. 
On the other hand, no organization which is 
not believed in and highly regarded is like- 
ly to receive, unasked, such a kind recep- 
tion as was accorded the American His- 
torical Association at Philadelphia; and that 
the Association is both believed in and 
highly regarded is, happily, abundantly evi- 
denced at each recurring annual meeting. 


enter- 





THE ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION AT PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, December 29, 1902. 


The characteristic features of the fif- 
teenth annual meeting of the American 
Jconomic Association, held here during the 
past four days with the University of 
Pennsylvania, were a large and represen- 
tative attendance, a brilliant Presidential 
address, and a local hospitality so cordial 
and so unremitting as to leave the reci- 
pient gasping. 

For the fact of large attendance, the As- 
sociation’s policy, now more or less defi- 
nitely established, of a common meeting 
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place and one or more joint sessions with 
the American Historical Association, in 
considerable measure responsible. The re- 
lation of the two sciences in personnel and 
in scientific activity is so intimate that a 
joint place of meeting, with the practical 
certainty of reduced railway rates, often 
becomes a determining consideration in the 


is 


case of members hesitating as to atten- 
dance. But the larger circumstance re- 
sponsible for a_ successful meeting of 


American political economists at this par- 
ticular time is, of the extraordi- 
nary development of economic study in the 
United States. It has become almost a 
commonplace to prophesy that the scien- 
tific leadership in economic inquiry, which 
two generations have seen pass from Great 
Britain to Germany, will ultimately reside 
in the United States. Evidence of this 
significant aspect “America’s economic 
supremacy” 
established 
bodies, 


course, 


of 
presses on every side—newly 
professorships, 
additional instruction, 
increasing avenues publication, an en- 
thusiastic body of young investigators forg- 
ing to the front keen emulation, and, 
best of all, a growing influence of expert 


larger student 
courses of 


of 


in 


economic opinion in the formulation of 
public policies and in the administration 
of public affairs. 

The first session of the meeting, held 


with the historians on Friday evening in 
the beautiful. auditorium of Drexel Insti- 
tute, was devoted to the Presidential ad- 
dresses. Capt. Mahan of the Historical 
Association spoke on “Subordination 
Historical Treatment,’ and 
ligman of the Economie Association 
cussed ‘‘Economics and Social Progress.’ 
Mr. Joseph Wharton, Chairman of the Lo- 
cal Reception Committee, the 
two bodies. President Seligman's address 
may be regarded as a sequel to his note- 
worthy paper on ‘‘The Economic Interpre- 
tation of History,’ presented at last year's 
' meeting, and since expanded and publish- 
ed in book form. ‘Relativity, not abso- 
lutism; change, not permanence- the 
watchword of all social, political, and ethi- 
cal progress.”’ This sentence was the key- 
note of the address. Beginning with em- 
phatic statement of the essential relativi 
ty of all economic thought and all political 
doctrine, a striking interpretation of cer- 
tain phases of American history was pre- 
sented. New England democracy was de- 
scribed as the result, not of Puritan an- 
cestry, but of economic conditions, while 
similarly the individualist theory in Amer- 
ica was characterized as the product 
definite economic conditions in the nine- 
teenth century, the passing of which is now 
in turn undermining the theory of extreme 
individualism. In this sense— 


in 
Professor Se- 


dis 


welcomed 


is 


of 


“American history has been the history 
of national infancy. To predict a future 
which shall be a necessary development 
from our early past, would be as childish 
as to explain the conditions of Roman im- 
perialism from the facts of the pre-repub 
lican age. While the stubborn racial char- 
acteristics must, indeed, not be overlook- 
ed, the American of the future will bear 
but little resemblance to the American of 
the past. To forecast the coming social 
transformation in our country without 
bearing in mind the fundamental change in 
the economic conditions, were puerile in 
deed.” 


Such recognition of economic forces in 
our past national development is the surest 
safeguard against that 


pessimism which 
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sees in our present unquestioned prosperity 


the beginning of future decay and final 
dissolution. Modern industrial society is 
differentiated from all its predecessors in 


the practical exhaustion of free land, in the 
predominance of industrial capital, in the 
application of scientific methods, in the ex- 
istence régime on 
the newer conception liberty, on the 
spread of education and the birth of a dis 


of a competitive based 


of 


tinct public opinion, and in a true demo- 
cratic spirit and the growth of a new ideal 


ism. These conditions ensure a continued 
increase in the productive powers of so- 


ciety and an inevitable tendency to secure 
to each class in the community its proper 
share in the national dividend, But this 
outlook should encourage fatalism. 
With the subordination of the individual to 
the interest, to the advantage 
individual and alike, there is an 
ever enlarging field, and ever more pressing 
need for the wise regulation which will re- 
sult in a 


not 
social of 


society 


more more and 
And herein 


the 


even, equable, 
more harmonious development. 
lie the 


mission of the economist. 


role of economic theory and 


Saturday devoted 
to a discussion of the public regulation of 
railroads, and gave rise to the liveliest de- 
bate of the meeting. 
the Interstate 


morning’s session was 


Charles A. Prouty of 
Commerce 


Commission pre- 
sented the case for a more effective na- 
tional regulation, taking the ground that 


the main feature of the railway problem is 
no longer discriminations, but actual 
possible extortions in rates, that 


and 
effective 
regulation accordingly demands the estab 
lishment of a with 
adjust 


commission 
rates, subject review and en- 
forcement by special tribunal or commerce 
court. Vigorous dissent from these con- 
made by Walter D. Hines, 
Vice-President of the Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad, who argued that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission neither an 
expert an impartial tribunal, as is 
proved by its decisions and the action of 
the courts upon them. It unnecessary, 
unwise, and unjust, to give such a tribunal 
practically final the 
capital invested in At 
the mistakes of the railroads can ade- 
quately corrected in the courts; under the 
proposed method 

mission could not 
Prof. E. R 
Pennsylvania, 


power to 


to 


clusions was 


is 
nor 


is 


power over private 


railroads present 


be 


the mistakes of the Com 

be corrected anywhere. 
Johnson the University of 
Prof. B. H. Meyer of the 
University of Wisconsin, and J. Shirley Ea- 
ton, statistician of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road, continued the discussion along stimu- 


lating and profitable lines, 


ol 


A more pacific tone dominated the third 
session on Saturday afternoon, devoted to 
economic theory, with principal papers by 
Prof. J. B. Clark Columbia University, 
and C. W. Macfarlane of Philadelphia. Pro- 
fessor Clark presented the first fruit of his 
eagerly awaited the dynamic 
theory of distribution in an acute paper on 
of the Wages Question.’ 
Wages are always tending toward a stand 


of 


studies on 


“The Dynamics 


ard fixed by the productive power of labor, 
this the productive 
power The actual pay 
lags behind the 

Whenever 
consequence 


and standard rises as 
increases 

but it 
by a certain interval. 
larger in 

the standard 
tending, is 


but whenever the interval is en 


of labor 


of labor also rises, 
standard 
this interval grows 
that 


wages 


of a change raises to- 


which 
benefited 


wards are labor 
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larged by an influence that thrusts the pay 


its natural 
The latter 
part of the paper was devoted to a subtle 


labor downward retards 


rise, labor is, of course, injured 


of or 


analysis of the influence of monopoly upon 
the the the 
standard wage. Mr. Macfarlane’s paper on 
Rent 

the 
has 


approximation of actual to 


“Distribution by a Law of 


reasoned examination of 


Clark 


( losely argu 


ments by which Professor else 


was a 


where endeavored to show that interest and 


wages may be reduced to a differential or 
rent form 

The fourth and fifth sessions on Monday 
morning and afternoon, respectively, were 


devoted to a discussion of the problems and 
aims of organized labor, and were on the 
whole disappointing in quality This was 
due in part to the absence of John Mitchell 


Dr. Felix Adler, and Prof. George Gunton 
who were to have contributed to the debat« 
But even those papers which were present 


ed and the discussion which they occasioned 


failed in any degree to satisfy, and p< 

sessed at best a ‘‘documentary” value A 
paper on “The Union Shop by Henry 
White of the United Garment Workers, was 
a calm, forcible presentation of the labor 
side that contrasted favorably with a re 

markable literary production of Frank K 
Foster of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Labor. Altogether, the discussion impressed 


the thoughtful mind with the utterly inade 


quate basis upon which current generaliza 


tions on the labor question are made, with 
the urgent need of detailed scientific study 
of the history, structure, and functions 
labor organizations in the United States 
The final session of the meeting on Mon 
day evening was again held with the his 
torians, with “‘Currency Problems in the 
Orient” as the principal topt Prof. J. W 


Jenks of Cornell University reviewed the 
recent currency experiences of India and 
the Far East, and concluded that the intro 
duction of the American standard in the 
Philippines would probably result in a de 
cided cutting in wages and a sudden fall 
in prices, which would doubtless have a 
somewhat seriously demoralizing effect. On 
the other hand, if we were to adopt the 
plan now proposed in Congress, of using the 
silver peso—not materially different in 
weight from the Mexican dollar, to which 
the natives are accustomed with a fixe 

value equal to that of half an American 
dollar, the chances are that this peso would 
practically take the place of the Mextcau 
dollar Under these circumstances, ther 

would probably be a slight increase’ in 
wages as well as a slight increase in prices 
of products, but on the whole the change 
could be made with practically no shock 
to business and with the gain rather to 
the Filipinos than to the larger dealer 

G. Bruce Webster, New York agent of the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and 


retention of the ail 
but, 


the 
the 


of that, favored a plan 


China, inclined to 


ver standard in Philippines, 


ikin to the one out 


lined above. Charles A. Conant presente: 
anew the arguments for the system of ino 
sular currency associated with his name 
Horace White sounded a warning note 


against introducing “the limping standard,’ 
with its recognized defects 
niences, into new territory 
The officers of the 
gratifying increase 
isfactory condition of the treasury, and a 
scientific effective 


and inconve 


Association reported 


in membership, a sat 


encouraging growth in 
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-ness and in practical usefulness. The dif- 
ficult question of publication policy was 
discussed at length and finally referred to 
the Executive Committee, with instructions 
to formulate a plan for presentation at the 
next annual meeting. Professor Seligman 
was reélected to the presidency, and New 
Orleans and the Christmas recess of 1903 
were selected as the place and time of the 
next annual meeting, to be held again joint- 
ly with the American Historical Associa- 
tion. o: iw. 


PALEOLOGUE’S ROME. 
PaRis, December 17, 1902. 


I had occasion not long ago to speak of 
an essay on Alfred de Vigny, by M. Paléo- 
logue, one of our most delicate writers, in 
the series of the “Grands Ecrivains de la 
France,” published by Hachette. It is 
always a pleasure to read M. Paléologue, 
for he has a sort of refinement which is 
becoming very rare in our day of news- 
paper literature; he easily becomes poetical, 
though he always remains precise and ac- 


curate. He has just published a volume on 
Rome, with the modest sub-title of ‘‘Notes 
on History and Art.’ Who has not been 


tempted to write something about Rome 
after having visited this unique city, which 
Byron so justly called the “city of the 
soul’? Goethe wrote, after his visit there: 
“All that was to me till the present day 
but vain word and written tradition, be- 
comes here a living conception.’” Ampére, 
who remained several years in Rome, where 
he was detained by the health of a very 
charming and delicate friend, occupied his 
leisure hours in writing his ‘Promenades 
dans Rome,’ a book which cannot be too 
highly recommended to those who wish to 
gain an intimate knowledge of the Eternal 
City. 

The danger in writing a book on Rome 
is of falling more or less into the dulness 
of a guide-book. Not that a guide-book is 
necessarily dull: there are some, especial- 
ly on Italy and Rome, which can be read 
with great pleasure; but it is difficult, when 
you have to mention churches, galleries, 
pictures, statues, to avoid a certain sort 
of monotony, M. Paléologue would himself 
probably confess that he has not entirely 
freed himself from this inevitable monot- 
ony; he has, however, succeeded in writing 
a very readable book, very attractive to 
those who have visited the places and ad- 
mired the works of art which he describes; 
readable even to those who have not had 
this privilege, and whom he will undoubt- 
edly inspire with the desire to visit Rome. 
He tells us very candidly beforehand that 
his account of Rome is incomplete—he 
speaks only of what he has seen; his book 
is a sort of journal of his visits, and has 
therefore all the freshness and vivacity of 
an immediate impression. 

Whoever has been in Rome will always 
cherish a mental image of the Forum. 

“In no other place,” justly says M. Pa- 
léologue, “is this effect of resurrection 
more striking than in the Forum; in no 
other place have the monuments and their 
sites kept more intact their regenerative 
power. Thirteen centuries of history are 
evoked there in animated images, in speak- 
ing figures, in tumultuous pictures. . . . 
Religious ceremonies, popular assemblies, 
political trials, popular risings, feasts, 


funerals, triumphal processions, all the 
passions and the scenes of old, are formed 





again before the mind, by a clear and rapid 
intuition as by a direct view.”’ 


For some years the old Forum has been 
delivered to the archzologists. Its soil has 
been upturned, and a sort of reconstruction 
of the monuments of the past has been 
attempted. I confess regretting the Forum 
in its abandoned and deserted state, its 
meadows, its soft profiles, its solitude, 
which left in the mind a sentiment of pro- 
found melancholy. Still, I cannot blame 
those who have made researches in the 
strata accumulated by centuries, in order 
to discover what remained of the past. The 
last time I saw Rome, the whole surface of 
the Forum was dotted with broken columns, 
with ruins which marked the limits of the 
temples. M. Paléologue connects all these 
remains with history, and in this way he 
avoids some of the tedium of a mere guide- 
book. He makes us enter into the political 
activity of the Forum; he shows us the 
plan of the Rostrum, explains how the 
primitive Rostrum was placed near the 
patrician Comitium, and was in the time of 
Cesar transported to the centre of the 
Forum. “The political thought which in- 
spired Czsar in changing the place of the 
tribune becomes evident when you inspect 
the site. To transport the Rostrum to the 
low Forum was to take away from the 
Comitium; it was a new step towards the 
plebs; it was the consummation of the rup- 
ture with aristocratic traditions; it was 
at the same time the last blow to the memo- 
ries of liberty.’””’ The old Rostrum had 
heard Scipio, the Gracchi, Marius, Sulla, 
Cato; Cesar’s Rostrum heard the Philip- 
pics; it saw Cesar’s corpse before it was 
burned, the head of Cicero which was ex- 
hibited by his murderers, by order of An- 
tony. Antony’s wife, Fulvia, seized the head 
of the great orator by the hair. ‘“‘With a 
truly feminine ferocity,” says M. Paléo- 
logue, ‘‘she spat on it, took a pin out of her 
hair, and stuck it many times into the 
eyes and face.” 

In the Basilica of Constantine, which 
shows its majestic ruins in the Forum, we 
find an architectural type quite different 
from the old Roman. The vault begins to 
show itself instead of the horizontal roofs. 
The vaults were supported by gigantic col- 
umns. We miss the inner decoration, which 
was very rich. 


“This immense ruin,” says M. Paléo- 
logue, ‘one of the most picturesque in 
Rome, is also one which gives the best idea 
of Roman greatness. When the Emperor 
Maxentius laid the foundation of the edifice 
(in the year 300 A. D.), indescribable disor- 
der reigned in the State. Since the reign 
of Gallienus, the decadence had made ter- 
rible progress. The Barbarians were cross- 
ing the frontiers on every side. In the 
beautiful and prophetic words of Tacitus, 
‘The Fates pressed the Empire everywhere’ 
(urgentibus imperii fatis). Before long 
the fortunate rival of Maxentius, Constan- 
tine, was to transfer the capital to the 
shores of the Bosphorus. Nevertheless, 
Rome continued to impress on its monu- 
ments an indestructible character of bold- 
ness, largeness, and sumptuosity.”’ 


Who does not know the harmonious Arch 
of Titus, with its columns and the curious 
soffit representing the triumph of Titus 
and the spoils of the Temple of Je- 
rusalem? The Arch of Constantine marks 
a critical period in the moral history of 
Rome. It bears these lines: “To the very 
great Emperor Cesar Flavius Constantinus, 
who, by the inspiration of Divinity [in- 





stincte divinitatis], has avenged the Em- 
pire on the tyrant, etc.” 

“Who,” asks M. Paléologue, ‘“‘was the Di- 
vinity? Was it pagan? was it the God of 
the Christians? The vagueness of the for- 
mula betrays embarrassment. Immediately 
after his victory over Maxentius, Constan- 
tine was not wholly won over to Chris- 
tianity; at most he was inclined to it. The 
great majority of the populace remained 
faithful to the ancient faith. The altars of 
paganism still received the official homage, 
and, as in the time of the Republic, the 
images of the gods continued to be borne in 
front of the legions. On the other hand, the 
Gospel was making marvellous progress. 
Surely the future was there. In adopting 
an ambiguous formula, the new master of 
Rome did not compromise himself. As he 
wounded no opinion, he ran the chance of 
conciliating them all.” 


Such remarks, which interrupt the mere 
descriptions, give a peculiar interest to M. 
Paléologue’s volume. It makes us read his- 
tory in the monuments. We cannot follow 
him everywhere, to the House of Augustus, 
to the imperial palaces, to the Palatine, to 
the Coliseum; all these have an historical 
as well as an artistic interest. Vespasian 
built the Coliseum in order to flatter the 
multitude and efface from its mind the 
memory of Nero, by an amphitheatre of ex- 
traordinary size and luxury. Titus con- 
tinued his work, and employed the Jewish 
prisoners whom he had brought from Judza. 
The great shows were inaugurated in it 
only by his successor, Domitian. 

The history of Agrippa’s Pantheon is 
very interesting. This monument has ex- 
cited in all ages the greatest curiosity. It 
certainly inspired the architect of the Bap- 
tistery of Florence, and also Bramante 
when he conceived the plan of St. Peter’s. 
Raphael worked in it. 

“The artist is buried in one of its chapels, 
restored by himself. A Virgin, of which he 
had sketched the model and which was made 
by his pupil Lorenzetto, surmounts the al- 
tar. There is such a vivid feeling of an- 
tiquity in this statue that one thinks one can 
recognize under her veil a Venus of Milo. 
Near the master sleep the disciples, Bal- 
dassare Peruzzi, Giovanni da Udine, Peri- 
no del Vaga, the flower of the Roman 
school.” 

e 


I pass over much which I can but recom- 
mend to the reader—the Forum of Trajan 
and Trajan’s Column, the Baths of Cara- 
calla, the Aventine, a number of churches 
(especially Saint John Lateran, Santa Maria 
Maggiore), the Castle of St. Angelo—and pro- 
ceed at once to the Vatican, where Raphael 
and Michelangelo long detain M. Paléologue. 

“When you reach the Piazza of Saint Pe- 
ter, you have some difficulty in evoking the 
horrible drama of the year 65, the Christians 
delivered to the beasts, the women exposed 
in the arena, and, in the end, to 
illuminate the nocturnal feast, the martyrs 
burnt alive in pitch. How can we imagine 
this horrible spectacle in a square of such 
pompous majesty, in front of this theatrical 
facade, between two solemn porticos?” 


Michelangelo's ‘‘Pieta,’’ which is in 
Saint Peter’s, was begun when the artist 
was only twenty-three years old, in 1498. 
“Tt was at one of the most sombre moments 
of his life. His master and friend, 
Savonarola, had been burnt a few weeks be- 
fore on the scaffold. This probably explains 
the striking emotion of his work.” Michel- 
angelo began in 1508, at the age of thirty- 
three, the decoration of the Sistine Chapel, 
which he made world-famous. Many are the 
books which have been written on this 
decoration, which is so grand, so enormous 
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in its size, so varied, that it can hardly be 
conceived as the work of a single man. Who 
does not know, if only by engravings, the 
Creation of the World, the Creation of Man, 
Adam, Eve, the Sacrifice of Cain, the De- 
luge, Noah, and all those pages of the Old 
Testament, in the sublime interpretation 
of Michelangelo? Who has not meditated 
before the Precursors of Christ, the Proph- 
ets, the Sibyls, superhuman figures of co- 
lossal size? And who hasnot admired the 
vast composition of the Last Judgment? 
I can only say that M. Paléologue gives a 
very correct description of the great work 
of the Sistine, as well as of Raphael's work 
in the Stanze of the Vatican. What a time 
it was when two such men could labor for 
the glorification of Rome! These two 
names are immortal, like the name of Rome 
itself. 


Correspondence. 





COLOR AND CRIMINALITY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


S1r: In answer to Mr. Du Bois: According 
to the census of 1890, the illiterate negroes 
constitute 56.76 per cent. of the whole negro 
population. If education lessened crimi- 
nality, the illiterate negro criminals should 
furnish a much larger percentage of the 
whole criminal negro population. But they 
furnish only 54.31 per cent. Educated ne- 
groes form 43.24 per cent. of the whole ne- 
gro population and 45.69 per cent. of negro 
criminals.—I am, sir, etc. W. H. B. 


THE FILIPINO LABORER. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: In your issue of yesterday you re- 
fer to a letter from an officer, now in the 
Philippines, who, as you say, “‘writes us in 
opposition to the theory that the Filipinos 
will not perform manual labor.”’ 

Between 1852 and 1888 I spent more than 
twenty years in the Philippines. During 
those years all the agricultural labor was 
done by Filipinos. The crops of rice, to- 
bacco, sugar, and hemp (abaca) were all 
raised by them. The labor in cleaning 
hemp is still all done by them. From 
Warner, Barnes & Co.’s circular of Novem- 
ber 15, 1902, I see that the receipts of hemp 
for the year up to that date had amounted 
to 736,942 bales of eight to the ton weight. 
The very profitable work on the hemp plan- 
tations has induced many natives to neglect 
rice-growing for the more certain and 
profitable work on hemp, but, up to 1862, 
rice was grown in such quantities as to be 
exported. In my time all the stevedore 
work on board ship was done by natives, 
and the hemp presses in the provinces were 
all worked by Filipinos. 

I got once a good lesson in manners from 
an old Filipino. I was overseeing some 
work which went slowly and not to my lik- 
ing. I slung out at the men the word 
“Brutos!” (brutes). The old fellow ap- 
proached me politely, and said: “I beg 
your worship’s pardon; we are not ‘brutos,’ 
but we do not understand the language 
your worship uses.” I apologized, and I 
hope never so failed in sense and polite- 
ness again. 

The admission of Chinese would be a go- 





cial, moral, and political danger; but this 
is too large a theme for my letter, which is 
only to confirm from my own exceptionally 
long and wide experience what your 
respondent has told you.—I am, sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
OGDEN E. 


Wasatneton, D. C., 


cor- 


EDWARDS 


1906 H Srreer, N. W., 
January 2, 1903 


Notes. 


Dr. Aurel Stein’s narrative of his Cen- 
tral Asian explorations in 1900, to which we 
made reference last week, is to be publish- 
ed in London by T. Fisher Unwin, under 
the title, ‘Sand-Buried Ruins of Khotan.’ 
The photographic illustration will be very 
copious. 

Henry Holt & Co. have concluded to pub- 
lish Kerner and Oliver’s ‘Natural History of 
Plants’ in two volumes hereafter, 
of four parts, and at a reduced price, which 
is effected by leaving out the colored illus- 
trations. 

Two very sumptuous volumes 
press of G. P. 
articles on ‘Famous Families of New York,’ 
originally contributed to the Evening Post 
by Margherita A. Hamm; but they have 
been both revised and extended, and, 
is more, they are now accompanied by a 





instead 


the 
reproduce 


from 


Putnam’s Sons 


what 


great many illustrations, many of which 
have never been published before. The 
sub-title, ‘Historical and Biographical 


Sketches of Families which, in Successive 
Generations, have been identified with the 
Development of the Nation,” exhibits the 
point of view; and as not a little of the 
information conveyed has teen furnished 
or certified by the existing representatives 
of. the families in question, we get 
thing like a glorified ‘Who’s Who.’ 
traiture from generation 
always instructive, and there is plenty of 
it here. Pedigrees under the conditions of 
the present work can hardly be interesting 
reading, and, in fact, Miss Hamm’s chap- 
ters are rather for reference than for lite- 
rary delectation. 
liberally 
work. 
We make a too tardy acknowledgment of 


some- 
Por- 


to generation is 


There is an index to this 


printed and handsomely bound 


the second volume of the new issue of 
‘Chambers’s Cyclopwdia of English Lite 
rature’ (Philadelphia: Lippincott), edited 


by Dr. David Patrick, with very competent 
associates. It the Scottish 
vernacular George IIl. 
American literature is reserved for a sep- 
arate division, and will be considered with 
that of the British The up-to- 
date character of this revision is shown in 
a reference, under Lady Anne Barnard, to 
her South African letters published in 1901; 
and, under Erasmus Darwin, to Santos-Du- 
mont and H. G. Wells 
that poet’s famous prophecy of the steam- 
driven balloon; but Maxim, with his bel- 
ligerent aerostat, was equally preindicated 


closes with 


writers under 


colonies. 


as anticipated by 


“Or warrior-bands alarm the gaping crowd 
And armies shrink beneath the shadowy cloud."’ 


May the Hague Tribunal deliver us from 
this! The space given to E. Darwin, by the 
way, is considerable—about a third of what 
Burns gets; for obvious reasons. 

R. H. Russell sends us ‘Pictures of Ro- 
mance and Wonder, by Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, Bart.,’ which contains twelve plates, 





31 


process 
and abou 


by some unnamed photographic 
loosely tacked to gray mounts 
forty half-tone cuts, very weird 
of The selection 

representative, conta 
Burne-Jones's best 
of his 


besides a 


portrait the artist 


fairly ining many of 
well 


Except for a brief introdu 


things as as some 


worst. 


tion, by Fitzroy Carrington, the text con 


sists entirely of scraps of verse and prose 


from various authors. Sometimes these are 


the sources of the artist's inspiration 


sometimes have been 


pictures, 


they 
the 


written ti 
illustrate 
then the 
We must 
cation of 


originals 


while 


now ana 


connection seems slight enough 


regret that there is no na 


of the 


or purpose 


the date or whereabouts 


or of their material 
Early work is mingled with late 
and 


oil pictures 
black-and- 
white drawings and designs for tapestry 


y and 


watercolors are mixed with 


stained glass, so that any one not already 
well acquainted with the artist’s work is 
likely to be left with considerable confu 
sion of mind as to his style and his ideals 

Mr. Edward S. Farrow, at one time a 
lieutenant im the army, presents in Cam; 
ing on the Trail’ (Philadelphia: Am. Arm 


Pub. Co.) a small volume, derived from bis 


own experience and the reports of others, 
excellent for the novice and serviceable 
for the experienced. For those who read 


from curiosity, it illustrates a mode of life 
whose range is narrowing, and to the writ 


ers of 


the wilder Western fiction it yields 
abundant local color for stories of pur 
suers and pursued. Had the author's ex 
perience not lain entirely in the Northwest, 
he would have placed the agave (American 
aloe) of the South at the head of his list 
of antiscorbutics; and with somewhat bet 


ter taste there would have been less refer 
to himself 
directing scouts. 


devising equipage and 
Were the book indexed 


for reference be 


ence as 


its practical value would 


vastly increased 
the Camera,’ 


more (Doubleday, Page 


‘Nature and by A. R. Dug 


& Co.), shows how 


the author secures the excellent photo 
graphs that have brought him favorable no 
tice during the last two years. To put to 
practical use the information given here 
one needs, however, considerable previous 
experience with a camera. In an introduc 
tory chapter, Mr. Dugmore gives sugges 


tions about an outfit. For work with birds 
and other quickly movin animals, he rec 


ommends a camera that can be focussed on 
the subject at the same time that th 
plate is ready for exposure The graflex 
instrument has thus far proved the most 
satisfactory For catching animals in 
rapid motion, when instantaneous expo 
sure is necessary, he advises the use of the 
focal plane shutter This works directly 


in front of the plate, and allows the mini 
of 
illumination 


mum time with the maximum 


of 


and of one with 


exposure 
He 
a camera with a long focu 


shows the advantages 


a back focus instead of a front focus, and 


gives some space to the use of telephoto 
lenses, to the time of exposure, and to de 
printing He 
isochromatic plates for subjects that 
the 
shadows 

detailed 
birds, 
fish, 


profusely 


veloping and recommends 
have 
much and use of re- 
The 
in 


mam- 


color, explains 


screens to soften 
main part of the 
struction in photographing 
mals, reptiles, batrachians, 
and flowers. The 
beautifully illustrated by the author's pic 
tures. 


lecting 
book gives 


ingects 


text is and 
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‘The Open-Air Boy,’ by G. M. A. Hewett 
(R. F. Fenno & Co.), describes experiences 
of the English boy who likes camping and 
all the sports of woods and fields. Mr. 
Hewett sympathizes with a boy’s propen- 
sity to capture and collect, and writes 
with much detail about trapping, bird’s- 
nesting, fishing, ‘‘ratting,”’ and “rabbiting.”’ 
He does not attempt to give much instruc- 
tion in natural history except in the chap- 
ters on collecting moths and butterflies 
and rearing caterpillars. He writes in a 
friendly, familiar way, but his style lapses 
often into carelessness. The book will in- 
terest American boys, though much of it 
cannot directly appeal to their own experi- 
ence. 

The beginnings of a credit-paper currency 
may be studied in the handsome volume of 
‘Tracts relating to the Currency of the 
Massachusetts Bay, 1682-1720,’ which An- 
drew McFarland Davis has_ published 
through Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Eighteen 
very rare tracts, of some of which only a 
single copy is known, are here reprinted, 
with title-pages in facsimile, and notes. 
The arrangement is chronological, and in 
one case some interesting contemporary 
comments are printed, found in manuscript 
in a copy of the pamphlet. The reader is 
thus able to trace the gradual rise of the 
suggestion to issue paper money in Massa- 
chusetts, and the development of contro- 
versy as the demand for more issues be- 
came stronger and the evils of depreciation 
were more felt. The value of this collection 
lies in the economic as well as in the his- 
torical aspect, and no one who possesses 
Mr. Davis's excellent ‘History of Currency 
and Banking in Massachusetts Bay’ can do 
without this new compilation. No one who 
would appreciate the insidious growth of a 
“cheap money” idea, or measure its disas- 
trous moral and economic effects, can find a 
better example for study than is here un- 
folded. Typographically, the book is highly 
to be praised. 

Friederike Merck’s ‘Unser Liederbuch,’ 
though originating on this side of the water, 
has had such success in Germany as to war- 
rant a sequel with the same title (Mainz: B. 
Schott’s Séhne; New York: Lemcke & 
Buechner). As before, the children’s songs 
with music are framed in borders of appro- 
priate colored de#gns, possessing the true 
German sentiment, and sometimes a whole 
page is monopolized by the artist. The pic- 
torial portion will please any child of any 
nationality. Mrs. Merck’s selection now 
leaves the better-known fleld, and this still 
further recommends it. The military ele- 
ment could not be wholly wanting (even 
Blicher is resurrected), but the seasons, 
bird and flower, slumber and prayer, sports, 
home-leaving, the pixies, constitute’ the 
mass of this interesting set of songs. 

The handsome and far from meagre ‘List 
of Bibliographies of Special Subjects,’ just is- 
sued by the John Crerar Library of Chicago, 
is confined in its scope to that institution's 
collections, but will be thankfully received 
by librarians of high and low degree. The 
arrangement within the classes is strictly 
of the library and the shelf, and the key to 
the maze must be sought in the index. The 
leading classification is into Social Sciences, 
Physical Sciences, Natural Sciences, Ap- 
plied Sciences, Fine Arts, History and Ge- 
ography. One useful feature is the inclu- 
sion of “general indexes to periodicals cov- 
ering more than two years, whether the 








periodicals themselves contain bibliograph- 
ical material or not, and the catalogues of 
special libraries, which often are valuable 
as bibliographies.” Since the Nation Index 
of the late W. M. Griswold is honored with 
admission under the former head, we may 
note that the Supplement (October, 1880- 
1885) is apparently not in the Library’s 
possession, to say nothing of the comple- 
mentary ‘Political Record, 1865-1882’ by the 
same unwearied friend of this journal. 
Nearly all the entries are annotated; and 
occasionally, as in the case of collabora- 
tion such as a Festschrift, the contents are 
analyzed. The publication is worthy of 
high praise. 

When one of our distinguished statesmen 
eulogized the hog as the great American 
civilizer, his utterance was set down by 
an unfeeling world to Western bumptious- 
ness. It may comfort us, therefore, to 
learn that others too can take our quad- 
ruped seriously. We read in a very recent 
number of Hinrichs’s weekly catalogue the 
following announcement: ‘‘Andree, L. Das 


Schwein in poetischer, mitologischer (sic/), 


und sittengeschichtlichen Bedeutung. Pa- 
ris: Verlag Ziircher Discussionen. (3 
francs.)”’ 

While in Man, “a monthly record of an- 
thropological science,’’ for December, 1902, 
the noted scholar in Japanese and Korean, 
Mr. W. G. Aston, properly points out the 
worthlessness of Kaempfer, the compiler, as 
an authority on Shinto, notwithstanding fre- 
quent quotations from his book by recent 
writers, showing that ‘‘the only safe rule 
for the student of anthropology and religion 
is to disregard everything that has been 
written before Sir Ernest Satow’s accu- 
rate and scholarly contributions to the Ja- 
pan Asiatic Society’s Transactions in 1874- 
1881,"" the reputation of Von Siebold rises. 
The Japanese, with justice and appropri- 
ate gratitude, have reared on their own soil 
to this far worthier foreign scholar and 
genuine investigator no fewer than six me- 
morials in stone. In the Transactions of 
the German Asiatic Society of Japan, vol- 
ume ix., part i, Dr. H. ten Kate prints a 
paper describing these monuments and giv- 
ing the inscriptions, with the aid of photo- 
graphic half-tones. In two instances, Thun- 
berg shares with Von Siebold the honors of 
memorial, the form of which is either an in- 
scribed boulder or partially smoothed up- 
right stone. These are duly inscribed in 
German, Latin, Chinese, and Japanese. Dr. 
Miura treats in the same number of Japan- 
ese “physiogonomy,”’ adding a table of the 
Japanese open hand, showing how the palm- 
istry of the Orient compares with that of the 
Occident. Whereas the topography, elevations, 
and depressions of the palm in the West 
take on the old classic mythological names, 
Oriental palmistry borrows its descriptive 
terminology for the circle or border of the 
palm from the eight points of the compass, 
while the three central valleys or creases 
are from ‘‘heaven, earth, and man.”’ Dr. 
Krusen has an exhaustive paper on the high- 
er class of Japanese prisons, giving in illus- 
tration the ground plans of those at Osaka, 
Yokohama, and Tokio. Dr. Lehmann writes 
of the culture and handling of tobacco in 
Japan. Professor Ishikawa tells of the Ja- 
panese salamander and the limits of its 
range, while Professor Florenz reviews two 
Japanese grammatical works, thus finishing 
nearly six-score pages of an unusually rich 
number of this valuable serial. 








The recent death in Tokio, at the age of 
seventy-five, of Prof. S. Nishimura, one of 
Japan’s most eminent scholars and reform- 
ers, recalls the rapidly dwindling numbers 
of the famoys club in Tokio, the Mei Roku 
Sha, founded, as its name imports, in the 
sixth year of Meiji (1873). Mr. Nishimura 
was a student of Dutch in the forties, and 
ever a fearless Liberal, favoring inter- 
course with foreigners even before the 
Perry treaty, and when such opinions made 
one a target for the assassin. His famous 
book, ‘A View of Western History,’ pub- 
lished in 1869, helped materially to sway 
Japan into the path of progress on Occi- 
dental lines. He served in the educational 
department until 1886, when he was ap- 
pointed Court Councillor and principal of 
the Noble Ladies’ School. In 1890 the Em- 
peror named him a life member of the 
House of Peers, but he resigned in 1892, to 
occupy himself with literary labors, be- 
coming the author of twen..-one original 
works and the maker of six translations. 
Besides Nishimura, the Mei Roku Sha in- 
cluded such scholars as Fukuzawa; Mori, 
Minister of Education and the Mikado’s 
envoy to Washington and London; Naka- 
mura, early translator of Mill on ‘Liberty’ 
and founder of a flourishing school and 
(virtually) of the first party, out of which 
grew the Progressists; Kato, President of 
the Imperial University and now of the 
House of Peers, philosopher and ethical 
writer; the two Mitsukuri brothers, and 
many others of national and international 
renown, whose writings have educated the 
new generation. For many years the publi- 
eations of this club formed a rich store- 
house of intellectual pabulum and stimulus, 
The club still holds its monthly meetings 
in Tokio, though but two of the original 
members survive. 

The Gordon Memorial College at Khartum 
has received an important addition to its 
equipment in some chemical and bacterio- 
logical research laboratories. The general 
aim of this department is to promote tech- 
nical education; its special ends being to 
advance the study of tropical diseases, to 
aid criminal investigations in poisoning 
eases (which are frequent in the Sudan), 
and to promote the industrial development 
of the country. The success of the college, 
which was formally opened by Lord Kitch- 
ener a few weeks ago, seems to be assured, 
for in 1901 there were five elementary 
schools in or near Khartum, in which 150 
boys were preparing for admission to the 
college. At the farewell dinner given in 
London to Dr. Andrew Balfour of Edin- 
burgh, who has been appointed Director of 
the Laboratories, the announcement was 
made that “the commission sent out by the 
Foreign Office and the London School] of 
Tropical Medicine to consider the disease 
called sleeping-sickness in Uganda had al- 
ready discovered the germ and cause of that 
disease.”’ 


—We commend to our readers an article 
on the ‘War against Disease,’ contributed 
to the January Atlantic by Dr. Winslow, in- 
structor in sanitary bacteriology in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, The 
writer shows not only what exact knowl- 
edge can do in making possible the pre- 
vention or cure of many of the most deadly 
diseases, but also the possibility of such 
effective popular education as will secure 
to the masses the benefit of this knowledge. 
In the city of Buffalo, for instance, the 
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Health Commissioner undertook to reduce 
the rate of infant mortality by two specific 
measures—a careful supervision of the milk 
supply, and the distribution of printed in- 
structions on the care of infants to every 
family in which a birth was reported. In 
1898 the mortality of children under five 
years was only one-half what it had been 
in 1890, just before this work began. Par- 
ticularly encouraging are Dr. Winslow's re- 
marks concerning tuberculosis. He pro- 
nounces it emphatically a non-inheritable 
malady and easily curable in its initial 
stages. It is to be fought chiefly along the 
line of general improvement in sanitary 
conditions, household cleanliness, good ven- 
tilation, outdoor air, exercise, and health- 
ful food. The happy feature about all this 
is that, while securing practical immunity 
from the germs of tuberculosis, it can but 
improve the moral and physical well-being 
of the individual and the community in a 
dozen other directions at the same time. 
Harriet Waters Preston performs the tra- 
ditional office of the critic—‘‘Thou ailest 
here, and here’’-—upon the recent novels 
of Howells and James. Allowing them to 
be the two most considerable American 
novelists since Hawthorne, she holds that 
both belied their native bent by adopting 
early in their careers the then new fashion 
of exhaustive study of comparatively mean 
subjects. Howells holds his reader by his 
personal charm, not the charm of his story. 
Take the personal amenity of the author 
from ‘The Kentons,’ and there remains a 
thin and pointless tale, describing with 
tedious particularity the languid interaction 
of a half-dozen utterly insignificant pup- 
pets, with absolutely nothing in the story 
itself to commend it. As for Mr. James, 
“Never, surely, in English drawingrooms 
or anywhere else, please God! did living 
beings actually converse after the manner 
of Mr. James’s characters.” 


—Willis Gibson opens the January Scrib- 
ner with an article on the Mississippi, ‘““‘The 
Old Route to Orleans,” with eleven full- 
page drawings by Jules Guérin. On the 
historical side the paper might have been 
strengthened by a fuller account of the old 
flatboating days, before the introduction of 
the steamer, when the boatmen tramped 
back northward through the forest with 
their rifles and their bags of gold. Mr 
Gibson is mistaken in his assumption that 
when oared barges took the place of rafts 
for transporting produce down the river, 
these barges were regularly rowed back up 
again. When the distance was great, it was 
cheaper to sacrifice the barges and build 
anew. A fuller description of present-day 
coal boating would also have added inter- 
est, at a time when the transportation of 
coal by rail has attracted so much atten- 
tion; and no article on any American river 
of to-day can be held complete without 
some consideration of the ‘“‘shanty-boat” 
life which has developed to such practically 
annoying and sociologically interesting pro- 
portions during the past quarter-century 
The Editor takes up the defence of the 
American reader against Mr. Howells’s re- 
cent complaint that he will not be interest- 
ed in plain types of ‘‘every-day Americans,”’ 
but must have knights and ladies disport- 
ing themselves in a make-believe past, or 
moving in the glamour of a present-day 
Newport. The defence is, in effect, that 
the reader wants in his fiction characters 





that will make an impression upon him 
Now the types chosen by Mr. Howells do 
make impressions upon Mr. Howells, or 
they would not be chosen; but the average 
réader is not attuned as Mr. 
will continue to seek the desirable impres- 
sion where it may be found. In the Field 
of Art, Mr. Russell Sturgis makes the re 
cent Public Library exhibition of 
can wood-engravings the text for a discrim- 
inating paper on the growth and present 
condition of the art of engraving in Amer 
ica. 


Howells, and 


Ameri- 


—The group of “artistic photographers,” 
under the leadership of Alfred Stieglitz, 
who have seceded from Camera Notes and 
started an organ of their thor 
oughly artistic in the terms of their pros- 
pectus. Work is to be 
quarterly, but that is the definite 
statement made. “The management binds 
itself to no stated size or fixed number of 
illustrations, feel 
assured of receiving the full equivalent ot 
and ‘‘the right to in 
subscription without 
What to get. 
and what you are to pay for it, must equal- 
ly be taken on trust. The first 
a thin quarto of sixty-five pages, handsome- 


own, are 


Camera published 
only 


though subscribers may 
their subscriptions”; 
the price of 
notice is reserved.”’ 


crease 
you are 


number is 


ly printed on heavy paper, and contains 
eight plates. At least that is the number 
in our copy, Mrs. Kasebier’s ‘Portrait 


(Miss N.)”’ appearing only in the list of 
illustrations prefixed to the article on her 


work. Besides her five, there is a plate 
after Mr. Stieglitz, and another, of young 
birds, after Mr. A. Radclyffe Dugmore. All 


these excellently 
Photochrome Engraving Company, and are 
insets, printed on various kinds of 
and placed on mounts of different 
The eighth plate 
reproductions from paintings by D. W 
Tryon and Puvis de Chavannes, 
lustrate an article on 
Slight Variation’’ as a principle of 
position. On the whole, the purchaser of 
this number will get 
In the text there is singularly little about 
lenses or plates or chemicals, and a great 
deal about art. These gentlemen are try- 
ing to make photography into one of the 
fine arts, or to prove that it 
fine art, and they take 
their effort with becoming 

They do not hesitate to credit 
with ‘‘genius,”’ 
works and 
istic’’ treatment of the nude 
they should be 
artists, but far better artists than most of 
our painters; and one article would seem to 
prove that they are aware of this, for it is 
devoted to lamentably the 
poor painters, who would hardly claim to 
failed in ‘“‘The Pursuit 
Ideal.”’ 


are reproduced by the 
paper 
tints 
contains two half-tone 
used to il- 
“Repetition with 


com 


his money's worth 


is already a 
themselves and 
seriousness 
other 
“great” 
“ideal- 
At this rate 
thought to be 


each 
and to speak of 
“masterpleces” and of 


not only 


showing how 
be geniuses, have 
of the Pictorial 


~The final volume of the ‘Letters to 
Washington,’ published by the 
Dames of America, under the editorship of 
S. M. Hamilton (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
includes the correspondence from May, 1774, 
to July, 1775. The land interests of Wash 
ington on the Ohio, and the so-called Dun- 
more’s War, which was little else than a 
vulgar land speculation, are prominent in 
the earlier letters. In that connection the 
agencies of Valentine Crawford and Dr. 
John Connolly, afterwards of some noto- 


Colonial 





The obs 


settlements on these W ern 


riety, occupy attention 
making new 
lands are well brought out ino 
the 


indentured servants 


(rawtord 

the 
ntures 
in the 
His miller, Simp 


letters, and vexatious behavior of 


sent on these ve 


cost Washington a pretty penny, and 


end ruined the attempts 


son, writes entertainingly and in phonet! 


spelling of his troubles, and all through the 


volumes glimpses may be had of Washing 


ton as farmer, fisherman, miller, and trus 
tee The beginnings of industry are indi 
cated in Johnson's letter on hemp (p. 83), 
and Stewart's suggestion for cultivating 
madder in America (p while the early 
effort to construct the Potomac Canal, with 
Ballendine as contractor, is more than 
local interest Such matte however 
gradually give place to tt approaching 
Revolution, and military matters begin to 
engage Washington's time money and 
thoughts He was much in demand in the 
companies of colonial militia, and he could 
have been in command of Virginia's troops 
had not the Continental Congre illed 


him to the head of its army. A very elabo 


rate index atones for whatever error are 


to be found in the text, and t 


of this patriotic service deserve the grat 


tude of those desirous to acquaint then 
selves with the earlier years of Washing 
ton’s career and the last years of colonial 
Virginia. 

It is a pleasure to read Dr. Samuel A 
Green's latest volume, entitled ‘Ten Fac 
simile Reproductions relating to New Ene 
land,’ and issued in a limited editton rt 
author has enjoyed special opportunities fo 
acquiring unique examples of the Issues of 
the early presses of New England, and fror 
a fragment he can tell many an interest 
ing story in bibliography and biography \ 
good example of his method and skill tn 
tracing the history of a hitherto unidentt 
fled tract is to be found in the ond essay 
of this volume \ pamphlet without a 
title-page or imprint, and with only a run 
ning-title as a guide, is traced to the ear 
liest American poet, Benjamin Tompson 
(1642-1714), and the year of publication j 
approximately det rmined \n English va 


which has such curious fea 
tures as ‘‘M. J. Antonomi!e ended fo: 
the sachem Mi The tudy 
of this production leads up to unique coy 


riant is found 
infonomo 


Indian 


of two elegies by Tompsor vhich are zg 


in facsimile One of them entitled \ 
Neighbour’s Tears Sprinkled on the Du 
of the Amiable Virgin, Mr It kal " 


all,’ and is surrounded by the unnes rily 


gruesome borde ru ed for ich oOremo pro 


ductions Some facts relating to th 
jects of these elegies and some add nal 
matter on John Foster, the printe 
plete an essay that is full of careful 1 
search and true bibliographical eothusia 
The facsimiles, being heliotyy ‘re 
distinct and admirable 

The other reproductions posse ‘ 
ried value in themselve enhanced by the 
comment of Dr. Green A map of Massach 
setts made in 1637, the seat of war heat 


Boston in 1775, an excellent English map 
unknown engraver drawn shortly al 
batile of Bunker Hill, and Kufus 

plan of the towns in 
County, prepared in 1785, add something to 


Boston is represent 


by an 
the 
Putnam's 


ter 


Worcester 


historical geography 
ed in the list 
and the picture of State Street in 1501 


of names of it treets. 17 


OS 


while 
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a reproduction of the stamp issued under the 
Stamp Act of 1765 enables the writer to 
correct certain misconceptions as to its real 
nature. Groton has its share in the vol- 
ume in Dr. Prescott’s plan of the town, 
1794, and Harvard University naturally en- 
joys prominence in connection with the es- 
say on Stephen Daye, the pioneer printer 
in the American colonies of Great Britain. 
Daye’s career is traced from some legal 
documents discovered by Dr. Green; and 
although the issues from his press never 
bore his name, a list of them is given so far 
as they are now known. Of these issues, 
examples of only eight have been traced. 
The meagre records relating to Daye have 
been skilfully used, and much is added re- 
lating to the early history of printing in 
Cambridge. The name of Daye’s son, Mat- 
thew, appears on the title-page of the al- 
manac for 1647, “‘the single example where 
a printer’s name appears on the title-page 
before Green took charge of the press in 
1649." The present volume is a credit to 
writer and printer. 


—Those who think that the French are 
still far behind the Germans in solid his- 
torical work will find matter for reflection 
in a report on ‘L’ftat Actuel des EKtudes 
d’Histoire Moderne en France,’ originally 
prepared by MM. P. Caron and Ph. Sagnac 
for the International Congress of the His- 
torical Sciences which was to have been 
held last April at Rome. This report gives 
a critical estimate of the work of the prin- 
cipal historical societies of France and of 
the sociétés savantes which do some his- 
torical work; it also describes the histori- 
cal reviews and the collections of docu- 
ments now in course of publication. After 
characterizing the training for investigation 
offered in the universities, both at Paris 
and in the provinces, the authors finally 
pass in review each fleld of history since 
the Renaissance, to note the progress of 
investigation, the parts still neglected, and 
the works of synthesis which have sought 
to bring together the results gained by 
individuals. On the whole, the review is 
suggestive and fair. It takes no account 
of what was done jn Frafice prior to 1876, 
for the authors believe that, save by men 
like De Tocqueville and Quinet, there was 
little thorough work, They think that the 
present school, particularly under the lead- 
ership of Professor Aulard, is investigating 
even the most stormy incidents of the Rev- 
olution with the same impartiality that the 
medimvalist takes to his subject. Unhap- 
pily, there is no method which has the 
magical art of making fair-minded those 
deeply moved by either political or religious 
prejudices, and MM. Caron and Sagnac il- 
lustrate this fact themselves in their in- 
ability to refrain from unnecessarily harsh 


criticism of such books as those of M. 
Funck-Brentano on ‘L’Affaire du Collier’ 
and ‘La Mort de la Reine.’ In this case 
it was not so much a faulty method as the 


reactionary attitude towards the Revolu- 
tion that sharpened their pens, But a little 
spice of prejudice like this furnishes its 
own corrective and does not impair the 
value of their general account. Several of 
their incidental discussions are suggestive. 
For example, they argue that the time is 
past when even so able a review as the 
Revue Historique can cover the whole field, 
and they urge the creation of special re- 
views which shall not print articles, but 
shall include simply criticisms, notes on 





methodology and bibliography, discussions 
of the value of documents, and descriptions 
of historical work actually in progress, All 
this is in the line of a more effective or- 
ganization of historical studies the world 
over, which it was the aim of their report 
to promote. 


TOSCANELLI AND COLUMBUS. 


La Lettre et la Carte de Toscanelli sur la 
Route des Indes par VOuest: Ttude 
Critique sur l’authenticité et la valeur de 
ces documents et sur les sources des idées 
cosmographiques de Colomb. Par Henri 
Vignaud. Paris, 1901. (Recueil de Voyages 
et de Documents pour servir a l'histoire 
de la Géographie, No. XVIII.) 8vo, pp. 
319. 2 facsimiles. 


Toscanelli and Columbus. The Letter and 
Chart ... sent in 1474 to the Portuguese 
Fernam Martins, and later on to Christo- 
pher Columbus. By Henry Vignaud. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1902. 8vo, pp. 
365. Map, facsimiles and tables. 


The books about Columbus all tell how 
he received a letter from a certain Tos- 
canelli, described as an eminent Florentine 
savant, and state that this letter inspired 
the Genoese sailor with the determination 
to make a voyage westward across the At- 
lantic. In an age as rationalistic as the 
present, it is inevitable that some one 
should doubt whether this Toscanelli letter 
had the preponderant influence ordinarily 
ascribed to it. It is equally inevitable that 
some one of the investigators who are striv- 
ing to find out something new about the 
period of great discoveries, should suggest 
that the said letter never was written at 
all. In his preface, Mr. Vignaud says that 
this latter idea, which forms the subject 
of his volumes, was given to him by M. de 
la Rosa, who, having sown the seed, very 
cleverly allowed Mr. Vignaud to cultivate 
it and to reap the credit, and whatever else, 
that may come from the public presentation 
of this decidedly novel theory. 

The elements of the story of the Tosca- 
nelli letter are easily summarized. In 
1571 there was printed in Venice the Ital- 
ian ‘Historie’ of the life of Columbus, said 
to have been written by his son Ferdinand, 
in which the text of the letter appears, with 
a statement that it inspired the discoverer 
with the purpose to make his westward voy- 
age. The same statement, given as a per- 
sonal opinion, was made more than twenty 
years earlier by Las Casas in his ‘Historia,’ 
which was not printed until 1875, although 
it had repeatedly been used before that 
date in manuscript by historical writers. 
A Latin transcript of the letter was found 
in 1871 by Henry Harrisse in a volume 
which once belonged to Columbus, who 
wrote numerous annotatlons on the mar- 
gins of its pages. The letter, which has 
thus been preserved in Italian, Spanish, and 
Latin versions, all made before 1571, con- 
sists of a courteous, undated note, covering 
a copy of a letter written in 1474 to a hang- 
er-on at the Portuguese court. The note 
is in answer to a request for information 
and advice, and states that the writer, Tos- 
canelll, can best answer the queries of 
Columbus by sending him the enclosed copy 
of a letter written some time before in re- 
ply to similar inquiries from the Portu- 
guese court, regarding the possibility and 
desirability of reaching the Indian spice- 





lands by a sea route. It would be futile to 
try to analyze here the ways in which Mr. 
Vignaud argues that Bartholomew Colum- 
bus concocted the whole story of this dou- 
ble correspondence, and forged the letters 
to maintain his falsehood. The evidence is, 
of course, entirely circumstantial, and the 
arguments assume knavery and stupidity on 
the part of every one connected with the 
affair, without the basis of a single posi- 
tive, accepted fact. ; 

On page 309 of his Paris edition, Mr. 
Vignaud states that when he began the 
composition of his work he did not expect 
to do more than show that some things in 
the accepted story of the Toscanelli cor- 
respondence are hard to explain. Every one 
will agree that the letter contains plenty of 
inaccuracies and misstatements, but all will 
not find the same difficulty in understand- 
ing how these could occur in a letter writ- 
ten to an unknown correspondent by the 
Florentine savant, approaching his eigh- 
tieth year, on a subject about which he had 
no special knowledge. The more Mr. Vi- 
gnaud wrote, the more he came to appre- 
ciate the force of his own arguments, and, 
by the time his task was half finished, he 
had become thoroughly convinced that the 
letter could never have existed except as 
a forgery. His opening chapters give the 
reader a most favorable impression of his 
fair-mindedness. He is evidently trying to 
state without prejudice a most puzzling 
historical problem, regarding which he de- 
sires only to find out the truth. Unluckily, 
he convinces himself that he has attained 
to a new truth some time before the read- 
er loses track of the course of his argu- 
ment. Just in proportion as Mr. Vignaud 
advances in his method of assuming in 
each new section that he has proved the 
assertion which the preceding section 
brought forward as a possibility—not a new 
method in argumentation—by so much will 
most of his readers proceed to as con- 
firmed a disagreement with his conclusions. 

Mr. Vignaud has failed completely, in the 
opinion of most students competent to de- 
termine the question, to establish the thesis 
upon which his book is based, Indeed, he 
explains in his closing paragraph that his 
conclusions are largely hypothetical, and 
that even the fundamental matter of the 
forgery cannot be established absolutely. 
Criticism is disarmed, but it may be per- 
mitted to express the opinion that Mr. 
Vignaud, having failed of his main pur- 
pose, has nevertheless made an important 
contribution to Columbian literature, Not 
only does he force historical writers to re- 
consider carefully their treatment of the 
ideas which led to the discovery of 
America, but he suggests a more rea- 
sonable explanation of how that discov- 
ery came about, Columbus was a man whose 
mind worked in the usual way, and his dis- 
covery, like most others, was more or less 
of an accident. The Toscanelli letter did 
not cause the discovery of America, for 
two very good reasons. In the first place, 
it was sent in reply to an inquiry which 
shows that Columbus had previously con- 
sidered the matter of sailing westward. In 
the second, as Mr. Vignaud shows, Tosca- 
nelli, if one may judge from the very lit- 
tle that is known about him, had no par- 
ticular knowledge of geographical affairs; 
further (and this is very skilfully done), 
nearly all of the statements in the Tos- 
canelli letter might have come from a book 
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which, after circulating in manuscript, may 
have been perhaps printed at about the time 
the letter may have been sent to Columbus. 
Neither the note to Columbus nor the print- 
ed book is dated, and ‘‘may have been” is all 
that any one can say at present. Columbus 
owned and annotated a copy of that book, 
so that it is not surprising—despite Mr. 
Vignaud’s hypotheses—that, if he received 
this letter from Toscanelli a dozen or more 
years before the achievement of his am- 
bition, he never afterward referred to it as 
having had a decisive influence upon his 
thought or actions. 

If the Toscanelli letter was forged, there 
must presumably have been some motive. 
Mr. Vignaud constructs this out of the well- 
known story of a nameless pilot from whom 
Columbus secured death-bed confidences 
regarding a visit to an island in the west- 
ern Atlantic. This story was current among 
the contemporaries of Columbus, some of 
whom said that it gave him confidence in 
the success of his venture. It was record- 
ed by Las Casas, as well as by other ear- 
ly chroniclers, with the comment that it 
probably had no very decisive influence 
upon the course of Columbus, and that it 
may not have been true. Most writers about 
Columbus have agreed with this opinion, 
but Mr. Vignaud claims, with good reason, 
that as a matter of fact the story is en- 
tirely plausible. There were a hundred 
tales, in every seaport of western Europe, 
of ships blown far out to sea where isl- 
ands frequently were seen. Some of these 
islands, St. Brandans, Brazilia, and others, 
had well-established positions on the sea- 
charts of those days. Mr. Vignaud seems 
to state that the story told by his pilot 
was of a different category, and that it 
described an actual landing upon a real isl- 
and in the Antilles. Evidently he does 
not himself believe this, however, for the 
most useful chapter in his book is prob- 
ably the one in which he shows that Co- 


. lumbus very likely laid his course in 1492 


by a chart whereon was marked the loca- 
tion of the island described to him by the 
nameless pilot. Columbus looked in vain 
for this island in mid-Atlantic, but even 
the greatest of maritime discoverers could 
not find what did not exist. This does not 
make it any less possible that the pilot 
thought he saw land in this part of the 
ocean, or that he maintained his faith in 
his eyesight by declaring that he set foot 
upon the land he saw. Stranger tales have 
been told and sworn to, and Mr. Vignaud 
is not the, first who has treated the yarns 
of distant voyagers as material for serious 
discussion. Such discussion, to be profit- 
able, calls for much scepticism and some 
intimacy with the vagaries of the ordinary 
human mind. 

There can be no better training for such 
a discussion than that of a diplomatic posi- 
tion at the centre of culture and learn- 
ing. That Mr. Vignaud is competent, no 
one who knows him will doubt, even though 
he prints in one of his appendices a long 
letter from Mr. John B. Shipley, contain- 
ing a promise to supplement Mr. Vignaud’s 
contributions with other more startling 
discoveries. Another appendix contains a 
detailed correction of the Latin transcript 
of the Toscanelli letter, by an authority on 
classical Latinity, who shows most con- 
clusively that this text sins against all 
the canons of sound philology. Mr. Vi 
gnaud explains the value of this by stat- 





ing that he has nowhere been able, not- | 
withstanding careful research, to find any 
letter or work which he is certain was 
written by the learned Florentine astron- 
omer. The illogical conclusion might as 
well have been drawn that there never was 
any Toscanelli. All the arguments against 
the authenticity of the 1474 letter could be 
applied just as effectively to prove that 
the manuscript treatise on comets ascrib 


ed to Toscanelli is a modern concoction 


GENERAL SIGEL’S MEMOIRS 


General Franz Sigel’s Denkwiirdigkeiten aus 
den Jahren 1848-49. Mannheim: Bens- 
heimer. 1902. 

The memoir written by the late Gen. Sigel 
of the part taken by him in the revolution- 
ary uprisings in southern Germany in the 
years 1848 and 1849, is a piece of autobiog- 
raphy unpretentious in a literary point of 
view, but valuable as a contribution to the 
history of those troublous times. The nar- 
rative could hardly be more concise, simple, 
and sober than it is. Indeed, the reader 
would now and then wish it to go into more 
elaborate detail. But, so far as it goes, it 
produces the impression of absolute candor 
and truthfulness. 

Franz Sigel, born in 1824, was the son of 
an officer in the civil service of the grand 
duchy of Baden, visited the gymnasium at 
Bruchsal for a few years, and then the mil- 
itary school, from which he graduated in 
1843, whereupon he was appointed a lieu- 
tenant in the regular army of his little 
State. But in 1847 he resigned his commis- 
sion, having had trouble on account of his 
liberal political views, and also of a duel 
he had fought with the adjutant of his 
regiment to right the wrongs suffered by a 
younger comrade. He then prepared him- 
self for the study of the law, and was on the 
point of going to Heidelberg for that pur- 
pose when the news of the proclamation of 
the Republic in France, in February, 1848, 
came to unsettle his plans of life The 
revolutionary movement swept with the 
rapidity of: a prairie fire all over Germany, 
Austria, and Italy. As it was the first im- 
pulse of the people to arm _ themselves 
against the military power of the monarchs, 
men of military education who sympathized 
with the popular cause were everywhere in 
great demand. So it happened that the 
young ex-lieutenant was promptly called 
upon to organize a “Freicorps’’—an inde- 
pendent battalion—at Mannheim, one of 
the principal cities of Baden, and a centre 
of revolutionary agitation in that region. 
This ‘“‘free corps’’ became part of the civic 
guard of Mannheim, of which Friedrich 
Hecker, a man already famous as the most 
advanced of the liberal leaders in the leg- 
islative chamber of Baden, was the chief. 
Thus these two men became warmly at- 
tached to each other, and their friendship 
was destined to play an important part in 
Sigel’s career. 

He was not permitted to remain long in 
Mannheim, for his services were soon ur- 
gently demanded in the extreme southern 
part of the grand duchy, near the Lake of 
Constance, where the people were particu- 
larly alarmed by wild rumors that the 
Kings of Wiirtemberg and of Bavaria were 
preparing to send their soldiers against 
them and to rob them of their liberties. In 
point of fact; those monarchs were at that 
moment only too glad toe suffered by their 
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own subjects to sit still on their thrones 
But even the most groundless panics were 
easily spread in those days, and thus the 
good people in the lake region were most 
anxious to be speedily organized in arm: 


array, so as to be prepared for defence, and 
Sigel cheyed thelr summons. These ex 
citements, unreasoning as in great part 
they were, prepared the way for a still mor: 
unreasoning attempt soon after made by 
Hecker, who was a fiery orator ahd en 
joyed an immense popularity among hi 
countrymen, to start in that southwestern 
corner of Germany a revolutionary upris 
ing for the purpose of making all Germany 
a republic. Sigel‘ was drawn into the at 
tempt by his attachment to Hecker al 
though, as he frankly confesse his own 
judgment was very much against it. The 
enterprise resulted in disastrous failure 
The new levies of volunteers, hastily called 
from the plough, the workshop, and the 
counting-room, were, as Sigel in his n 
moir describes with great 
candor, easily overcome and disy 
the regular troops sent against then and 
the leaders had to quit the country. Hecker 
went to America, settled down on a f 
in Illinois, and subsequently served the Un 
ion as a patriotic and brave soldier. Sigel 
found refuge in Switzerland, where he wrote 
for German periodicals and waited for fur 
ther developments. 


He had not to wait long In the spr 
f 1849, a singularly range, almost gro 
tesque, tuation presented itself. The Ge 


man Parliament, sprung from the Re ve 


Ivution of 1848 as the representative of th: 


sovereign German people had been sitting 
in Frankfort since May 18 of that year it 
had been openly or tacitly recognized by 
the German monarchs as a “constituent a 

sembly,”’ that was to make Germany i 
united empire on a constitutional basi it 


had framed such a Constitution, and com 
pleted the work in March, 1849 Phen 


elected an emperor, and the choice fell upor 
the King of Prussia, Frederick William I\ 
The imperial crown wag formally offered to 
him through a commission appointed by 

Parliament on April 3 It took him unt!) 


April 21 to form his final decision, and thet 
he declined, his real reason for 
momentous step being that the offer w 
made by the people not by the princes om 
of whom were supposed to have assented to 
and that ths 


Corstituticn made by the Frankfort Par! 


ic only under a sort of dure 





ment was too democrati The rejection of 
the work of the National Parliament by th 
King of Prussia, involving the complete 4d 
appointment of the lor f the Germans 
for national unity, threw the whol: 

try into intense excitement In varie 
places the people rose in arms to comy 
the recognition of the new Constitution of 
the Empire. In every instance it was } 
King of Prussia who sent his troops to jf 
down the insurrectionary movements 4 
criminal attempts against the legitimate au 
thcrities. The whimsical strangeness of tt 
s'tuation, then, was this: the insurgents d 


manded the enforcement of the Constitutio 
fiamed by the National Parliament, and « 
its decree making the King of Prussia th 
Emperor of Germany, and the ame King « 
Prugsia who was thus to be made Empero: 
of Germany treated the same men who ha 
thus risen as guilty of high treasor I 
the insurrection soon took a republican tu: 
is true, but this was largely owing to 
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the attitude of the King of Prussia and 
other princes, who nullified what had been 
done to establish national unity on a consti- 
tutional basis. 

The most serious of the uprisings took 
place in the Bavarian Palatinate, on the 
left bank of the Rhine, and in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden. In the Palatinate a large 
majority of the people, supported by a con- 
siderable number of soldiers who had de- 
serted from the Bavarian garrisons (among 
them some officers), not only declared them- 


selves for the National Constitution, but 
appointed a provisional government inde- 
pendent of the Bavarian crown. In Baden 


not only the people, but the whole regular 
army, excepting most of the commissioned 
officers, rose in revolt, and the Grand Duke 
took to flight--many of the superior func- 
administration with him. 
provisional which was 
promptly instituted, at sought to 
strengthen the regular army—which con- 
sisted of about 20,000 men, infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery, and which occupied also the 
fortress of Rastatt—with fresh levies of vol- 
unteers, and thus to build up a formidable 
revolutionary force. It was under these 
circumstances that Sigel was called back 
from his exile in Switzerland, and attached 
to the War Department of the provisional 
government to aid in the work of military 
erganization. He was promptly on hand. 
In his memoir he vividly describes the de- 
ranged state of the administrative machin- 
ery~the functionaries of higher grade hav- 
ing left, and those of lower grade not know- 
ing what to do—and the utter confusion of 
counsel as to the policy to be followed 
prevailing among the men at the head of 


tionaries of the 


The government, 


once 


affairs. 

It should have been evident to every 
clear-thinking mind that the movement for 
the National Constitution in the shape of 
insurrection was absolutely 
doomed to disastrous failure, unless the 
regular armies of other German states imi- 
tated the example of that of Baden, or un- 
less the popular movement assumed such 
dimensions all over Germany that the gov- 
ernments must abandon the idea of with- 
standing it. There seemed to be a possi- 
bility of stirring the people of the neigh- 
boring kingdom of Wiirtemberg, who in va- 
rious ways much enthusiasm 
for the national into sympathetic 
action, and, perhaps, even of inducing the 
large part, of the 
follow the example 
This might have 

bold and rapid 
that country, with a military 
array sufficient to impress the imagination 
of the Wiirtembergers with the strength of 
the revolutionary movement, to serve as a 
rallying point for volunteer organizations, 
and to bring home to the Wiirtemberg sol- 
diers what could and ought to be done by 


a popular 


manifested 
cause, 
whole, or at least a 
Wiirtemberg army to 
of the army of Baden. 
been brought about by a 


dash into 


them Sigel had the good sense to see 
this, and accordingly proposed that such 
an expedition across the Wiirtemberg 
frontier be undertaken without delay. But 


he was overruled in the council of the pro- 
Visional government, which favored an ag- 
northward in the di 
rection of Darmstadt and Frankfort. Some 
persons at headquarters even favored the 
plan of maintaining a strictly defensive at- 
titude, and of not crossing the boundary 
ot Baden at all. Such ideas prevailing over 


gzressive movement 


Sigel’s advice, the fate Of the insurrection 





was sealed, for if it did not rapidly spread, 
it was hopelessly lost. Prussia was gath- 
ering a large force on the lower Rhine, of 
which some Hessian troops with two Wiir- 
temberg battalions formed the advance, to 
invade Baden and the Palatinate from the 
north, while a so-called ‘‘imperial’’ corps 
under Gen. Peucker, consisting of troops 
from various German states, was forming 
to attack from the east. 

Sigel was for a time Minister of War and 
chief commander of the forces, and as such 
conducted some operations on the northern 
frontier against the Prussians, which he 
elaborately describes. He was much in- 
terfered with by others connected with the 
provisional government, and it soon turned 
out that some of his regular troops, espe- 
cially the cavalry, could not be depended 
upon. There were many breaches of disci- 
pline and several attempts at actual mu- 
tiny. Not a few soldiers strongly objected 
to being led “out of their country.’’ The 
operation failed, and Sigel had to give up 
the chief command. Soon afterwards Gen. 
Mieroslawski, who had distinguished him- 
self in Polish insurrections and who had 
been some time previously engaged by the 
provisional government to lead its forces, 
arrived on the scene. His selection was no 
doubt owing to a sort of superstitious be- 
lief then prevailing among laymen, that 
more than other people the Poles were in 
possession of the real mysteries of the 
military art, and wherever there was any- 
thing like a revolutionary war to be carried 
on, Polish officers were called into service. 
Mieroslawski was a man of recognized 
ability, and, with a sure eye for Sigel’s 


.merits, he made him his chief of staff and 


second in command. Meanwhile the Prus- 
Sians under the Prince of Prussia (later 
Emperor William I.), advancing from the 
north, possessed themselves of the Pala- 
tinate, and crossed the Rhine at Germers- 
heim to take Mieroslawski’s army, which 
was concentrated at Heidelberg, in the 
rear, and, with the aid of Peucker’s corps 
approaching from the east, to bag the main 
body of the insurrectionary forces. But 
Mieroslawski, by a rapid movement, threw 
himself upon the Prussians wHo had 
crossed the Rhine, fought them at Wag- 
hiusel, Sigel commanding his left wing, 
and won some advantages, when again his 
cavalry took to flight and carried a large 
part of the army with them. In a general 
order, published after the engagement at 
Waghiausel, Mieroslawski said: ‘“‘Our situa- 
ation is one of great difficulty; but so long 
as I have that calm young hero Sigel at my 
side, I must not despair of anything.” Sigel 
does not mention this testimony in his 
memoir, but it deserves to be recorded. 

By a very cleverly executed flank march, 
Mieroslawski withdrew his forces from the 
columns of the enemy converging upon him, 
but the rest of the hopeless campaign con- 
sisted in a retreat towards the Swiss fron- 
tier, covered by occasional fighting. One 
of these engagements, that on the river 
Murg, in which the poet Kinkel, who served 
as a private in a volunteer battalion, was 
captured by the Prussians, lasted nearly 
two days, and was in part quite creditable. 
After this action Mieroslawski laid down his 
command, which then again fell to Sigel. 
Although the army was a mere wreck, re- 
duced to less than one-half of its original 
strength, he still planned an attempt to 
beat Peucker and exhaust the last possi- 





bility of relieving the forces besieged by 
the Prussians in the fortress of Rastatt; 
but in spite of his efforts to hold them to- 
gether, one body of troops after another, 
against orders, worked its way to the Rhine, 
and crossed that river into Swiss territory. 
Finally, having only 4,500 men and 40 pieces 
of artillery left under his command, he had 
to do the same thing, and thus, he writes, 
“I bade farewell to my Fatherland forever.” 

The rest of the memoir contains the saad 
story of the 28 military executions that fol- 
lowed the surrender of the fortress of Ras- 
tatt and a short account of Sigel’s wander- 
ings as an exile until he found a new home 
in this republic, where in our own civil 
war he served faithfully and well. The 
book throws much light upon some of the 
causes of the failure of the revolutionary 
attempts in Germany in 1848 and 1849, and 
its modest and ingenuous tone does credit 
to its author. 


Literary Values, and Other Papers. By 
John Burroughs. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1902. 

We have not recently had a collection of 
diverse essays more delightful or more 
pregnant with suggestion than this by Mr. 
Burroughs. It should be said frankly, how- 
ever, that they have the savor of ‘‘mere 
literature” rather than the austerer virtues 
of ‘“‘mere criticism.’’ In place of the mas- 
culine concatenation and ordonnance of 
ideas which is the all but inseparable qual- 
ity cf sound critical writing, they exhibit 
a genial, Emersonian effusion of thought 
which is stimulating and wholly pleasant, 
but perhaps just a little disappointing to 
the voracious reader, who, as Arnold would 
say, “wants criticism.” : 

Mr. Burroughs’s most significant remarks 
are in his dealings with the ever-fruitful 
subject of style. In his actual stylistic 
predilections he is surprisingly catholic; 
he can admire Virgil or Gibbon or De Quin- a. 
cey as well as Walton or Bunyan; but in his 
theory he is more of a protestant. No one 
has written better, more illustratively, of 
the absolute need in good style of liveliness, 
limpidity, expressiveness, and personality. 
He adopts the Wordsworthian notion of the 
word as the body of the thought—only its 
garment, as the body is the garment of the 
soul. At times, even, he seems to be writ- 
ing of Style with a big S; but in this he is 
not altogether consistent with the meaning 
of his volume as a whole. More than once 
his just admiration for the wilding prose 
which snatches a grace beyond the reach 
of art, leads him to express an over-em- 
phatic distrust of scholarly prose. We can 
readily agree as to the dangers of acade- 
mies and libraries for the writer, but 
searcely that ‘‘the simple, unbookish man” 
is the most likely to write good prose. Lu- 
cidity and measure, even enthusiasm and 
humanity, come as frequently to the truly 
cultured man as to the simple. It is a fair 
question whether, at this time of day, the 
man who publicly admires the prose of 
Whitman deserves better of his country 
than he who should be all for Newman, or, 
say, for Jowett. 

It is quite in harmony with the bent of 
the body of Mr. Burroughs’s work that he 
should deplore the stylist. But much that 
he has to say on his text of ‘‘Words, words, 
words!"’ is surely grounded upon a half- 
truth. That “the stylist’s main effort is a 
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verbal one, to find a meaning for words”; 
that “his thoughts are word-begotten, and 
are often as unsubstantial as spectres and 
shadows,” is quite true in many cases, but 
it is, at best, a superficial view. There is a 
very real sense in which the 
life itself is but finding the meaning of 
words. Some such sense as this lies at the 
root of Hobbes’s famous remark, that words 
are a coinage by which we draw upon the 
accumulated experience of mankind. The 
true scholarly writer, the stylist even, se- 
cures by a kind of elective affinity those 
words which are the fittest substantial form 
for his thought. There is a place for the 
fresh, earthy word; there is also a place 
for the ink-horn term, and there is a tan- 
gible literary ideal of fine and full veracity 
which can be attained only by contrivance, 
sometimes even by artifice, of words. 

The partiality of Mr. Burroughs’s view 
is evident when he comes to definite judg- 
ment. His censure of the manner of Prof. 
Walter Raleigh’s ‘Style’ is likely to provoke 
little dissent; but to say that men like 
Walter Pater ‘‘are enamored of style itself 
and cultivate it for its own sake,"’ or that 
“Pater studied words; Arnold _ studied 
ideas,’’ is to miss the point altogether. The 
greater wealth of Pater’s learning and his 
excessively qualifying mind, contrasted with 
Arnold’s preoccupation with “the chief and 
principal things,’’ give some _ superficial 
color to such dicta; but it is, nevertheless, 
quite certain, pace Mr. Burroughs, that Pa- 
ter did study ideas, and that the sole care 
of his writing was about truth—the perfect 
mating of word and meaning. 

Yet, at the end of the “Style 
and the Man,’’ Mr. Burroughs swings to a 
conclusion so humane and sincere that we 
can do no better than quote from it: 


process of 


essay on 


“There are as many styles as there are 
moods and tempers in men. Words may be 
used to give us a sense of vigor, a sense of 
freshness, a sense of the choice and schol- 
arly, or of the dainty and exclusive, or of 
the polished and elaborate, or of heat or 
cold, or of any other quality known to life. 
. . . In treating nature or outdoor 
themes, let the style have limpidness, 
sweetness, freshness; in criticism, let it 
have dignity, lucidity, penetration; in his- 
tory, let it have mass, sweep, comprehen- 
sion; in all things let it have vitality, sin- 
cerity, genuineness.” 

We have dealt at such lengih with the 
significant matter of style that we can 
pause but briefly over Mr. Burroughs’s the- 
ory and practice of criticism proper. Queer- 
ly enough, his statement of the business of 
criticism is almost precisely identical with 
Pater’s: to discriminate in a work of liter- 
ary art those elements of personality in it 
which are most individual. To the human 
personality behind a book Mr. Burroughs 
strikes cleanly, but his criticism of this sort 
operates almost altogether by the consider- 
ation of details, the vital word, the beau- 
tiful line, or of the atmosphere. His criti- 
cism is so thoroughly impressionistic that 
while he can understand the imaginative 
heat which strikes out the true word or the 
polished line, he seems neither to experi- 
ence in himself nor adequately to appreciate 
in others that shaping, formative heat of 
the imagination by which a work in any 
of the arts is created and moulded in sym- 
metrical, living unity. It is for this rea- 
son that his general literary judgments are 
applicable chiefly to lyrical poetry and dis- 
cursive prose, and prove inadequate when 
superimposed upon such forms as the drama 





or the epic. His process of thought in this 
direction centres around the singular state 
ment that “‘to be moved to anything but ad 


miration is foreign to pure art’’—a notion 
which can be justified only by making ‘ad 
miration’’ cover a variety of emotions 
reaching from the “‘sudden glory’ of laugh 
ter to the disinterested love which we feel 
toward pure artistic beauty, and the awe 


which disturbs and subdues us in the pres 
ence of the sublime. 


Three Years’ War. By Christiaan Rudolt 
De Wet Frontispiece by John S. Sar 
gent, R.A. Charles Scribner's Sons. 1902 
Sargent’s portrait of the burgher com 

mander—a strong, attractive face with reso 

lute mouth—is one of the most striking 
features of this book Gen. De Wet's 

story of the Boer-British struggle of 1899 

1902, is told with a grave simplicity, light 


ed up by touches of humor, and is devoid 
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not unnaturally be looked for in the account 
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concludes, and whose exemplification re- 
quires nearly a third of the entire space, 
appears only in the mutilated form -vo. The 
editor plumes himself on this grouping of 
etymologically related words, as serving 
“the threefold purpose of both etymologi- 
cal and mnenonic association, of space- 
saving, and of facilitating the search for 
words by enabling the student to pass 
easily from one group to another.” We 
think this a pure delusion. Much time is 
lost, and the whole image of the word, as 
we have shown, is seldom presented for the 
eye to catch and remember. 

“Space for idioms,” it is frankly admit- 
ted, “has been economized in favor of a 
larger vocabulary.””’ The wisdom of this 
again may be contested. Baretti, who 
sought both ends, made his Dictionary 
highly readable, so racy was his English 
rendering of the Italian idiom. Nobody 
can read Edgren for pleasure, and he has 
minimized his assistance in discriminating 
among definitions strung one after another. 
His etymologies, being here, are welcome; 
but we could have spared them for Baretti’s 
bracketed Italian synonyms (e. g., miro 
[maraviglioso]), or definitions (e. g., ghetto 
{luogo dove abitano li Ebrei nelle citta 
d'Jtalia)), followed immediately by the 
English definition. This, we are well 
aware, would have exacted more room, but 
still we grudge a little the space occupied 
by the etymologies, which might have been 
granted to a modicum of grammar by way 
of preface. This is not wholly neglected 
in the vocabulary—irregular inflections are 
noted; but we could have wished the plural 
of substantives, a source of much difficul- 
ty, to have been regularly indicated there, 
as in German dictionaries. 

To call in Dr. Johnson’s friend once more 
to help out our criticism, let us quote 
Baretti on chi. He first defines it as a 
relative pronoun, masculine and feminine, 
‘who, whom,’ with three examples and one 
(unlabelled) of the interrogative. There fol- 
lows “‘chi [quello che],” ‘he that, whomever, 
whomsoever,’ with two examples; “chi [al- 
cuno)”’ ‘some,’ with two; “chi [chiunque]” 
‘any man, any one, anybody,’ with one—in 
all, 25 lines, Against this we have Edgren’‘s 
single line: “chi [L., quis], pron.: who, 
whom, whoever.” If, now, we turn to who 
in the English-Italian vocabulary, we find 
chi recognized solely as an interrogative 
pronoun, 

in the prefatory page given to Italian 
pronunciation, we read, under “accent- 
marks," that, ‘though usage varies, Italian 
is ordinarily written without any other ac- 
cent-sign than the grave for accented final 
vowels (whether pronounced close or open).” 
Nothing is said of diacritic marks distin- 
guishing words spelt alike, nor of a prac- 
tice, which has arisen in recent years, that 
leaves us gid, ld, ete., but requires ché, 
perché, né, sé, at, git, pit, virti, ete. This 
change was worth noticing and discriminat- 
ing. The indication of the pronunciation is 
one of the admirable features of this Dic- 
tionary 

The vocabulary, while rich, is, of course, 
far from exhaustive, and, in spite of the 
literary cast deliberately given to it, 
many words used by the best writers of the 
present day will be sought in vain. Ina 
volume of classic modern verse republished 
only a few months ago we encounter 
aunnitrire, arengo, mainarey for example, 





omitted here, as is rudero, though the 
plural, ruderi, is given. Under the letter I, 
the warning to look for a certain class of 
words under 8 is very obscurely conveyed 
thus: ‘‘i- prothetic sound before s + con- 
sonant,” with no illustration. Even this 
does not stand at the head of the article, as 
it should to save a futile search for words 
like (i)scambievole, (i)spumeggiare, etc. Un- 
der O, some hint might have been given of 
the interchange of o and u, as “lutolento,” 
“lutulento,” “‘incolto,” “inculto.”’ 

The English-Italian volume appears in- 
tended rather for Anglo-Saxon than for Ital- 
ian consultation. Absent are caucus, golf, 
polo, monitor (the vessel), as if because the 
things designated are non-Italian; yet an 
Italian reader of English would meet con- 
stantly with all these words. Absent, too, 
are trade-union, boycott, strike—in the 
substantive or verbal sense—(though scio- 
pero scioperare occur in the other vocabu- 
lary), sleeping-car (vagone, by the way, 
does not occur in its proper place, though 
it is given as a definition under wagon), 
job (of the _ political variety), job- 
bery, Jingo; and yet all these notions are 
familiar in the peninsula, as may well be 
vegetarian and viviseetionist. Prohibition- 
ist occurs, but with no temperance connota- 
tion, though this is highly necessary for an 
Italian reader; and the equivalent given, 
proibizionista, is wanting in the Italian vo- 
cabulary. Further omissions are exterri- 
toriality and Trust. Boom, the verb, is 
credited only with the sense of motion; not 
of humming, still less of promoting (in slang 
usage). Automobile and Salvation Army are 
taken in, along with “‘interview” and trol- 
ley, for neither of which is there an Italian 
equivalent, it would appear. 

Our examination of this work is far from 
being intended to be censorious; rather to 
put users on their guard, and to contribute 
perhaps to some future revision. The spread 
of knowledge of Italian and enjoyment of its 
noble, never-flagging literature is much to 
be desired. Professor Edgren and his col- 
leagues are entitled to hearty thanks for 
their endeavor to that end, whatever their 
shortcomings. 


Journal of a Tour in the Netherlands in 
the Autumn of 1815. By Robert Southey. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1902. 


Robert Southey wrote a goodly number 
of works acknowledged to be prose, and 
many more called poetry by a generation 
more indulgent even than our own. 

*‘No eye beheld when William plunged 
Young Edmund in the stream: 
No human ear but William’s heard 
Young Edmund's drowning scream.”’ 
Even a Poet Laureate nowadays is ex- 
pected to do better than this. Like many 
a poet in every generation, Southey was 
by nature a prose writer. The society of 
Coleridge and the air of the Lake Dis- 
trict thrust upon him a sort of mechanical 
literary life, and in 1813 he became Poet 
Laureate. A few weeks after the battle 
of Waterloo, the sale of ‘Roderick’ justi- 
fying the expenditure, he decided to visit 
the battlefield and celebrate the victory of 
British arms. He set out, accordingly, with 
his wife and daughter and a friend on a 
month's tour. The poem on Waterloo, 
which duly appeared in sixty-one stanzas, 
is merely this journal thrown into verse 
and eptitled “The Poet’s Pilgrimage.”’ The 





prose version, now nearly a century old, is 
here published for the first time. A pub- 
lisher’s note informs us that the MS. was 
bought at the Southey sale at Keswick in 
1864 “by a well-known North Country 
banker and antiquarian of the day.’’ Sou- 
they, of course, never intended his diary, 
which he wrote as a rough sketch, to see 
the light. But it is far more amusing and 
better worth reading than the version 
which he regarded as a_ professional 
achievement. 

Southey had twice visited Lisbon, and is 
fond of comparing Portuguese and Flem- 
ish manners and customs. But his heart 
was in Keswick, and his appreciation of the 
scenery of the Netherlands is tempered by 
memories of Derwentwater. At Ghent the 
Southeys joined forces with some English 
acquaintances, and hereafter we read of 
the adventures of a party of eleven, with 
natural complications in the matter of post- 
ing-carriages and small country inns. 
There were, of course, no railways, and 
Southey’s descriptions show a knowledge of 
the life and manners of the people which 
it would be hard to acquire in three weeks 
with our less intimate methods of travel. 
Everywhere he finds the English popular 
and the French detested. ‘“‘The Prussians 
are spoken of with equal bitterness; per- 
haps with more, because they came in the 
character of friends, and acted as rapa- 
ciously as enemies.’’ Southey devotes some 
thirty-five pages to his two visits to Water- 
loo, and as a contemporary account it has 
an interest for the modern reader. He 
shares the wish of the inhabitants that the 
battle should be called Hougomont or La 
Haye-Sainte or Mont St. Jean—anything 
rather than Waterloo, since the fighting 
was never nearer to that place than two 
and a half miles. The bravery of all who 
fought had made a deep impression on the 
people: Southey was told of the “absolute 
rabies of the French; . they curst 
the English while they were fighting, and 
curst the precision with which their grape- 
shot were fired, . . neither too high 
nor too low, but struck right in the mid- 
dle.’”’ The roads and fields were still cov- 
ered with caps and shoes and French cards; 
bullets and weapons were being sold as 
souvenirs to excursionists; “five or six par- 
ties of English arrived while we were 
here.”” At Waterloo, 


“Lord Uxbridge’s leg, the most remark- 
able relic of modern times, is deposited in 
the garden of a house opposite the inn. . . . 

“The owner of the house is as proud of 
possessing it as a true Catholic would be 
of an undoubted leg of his patron saint. 
The figure, manner, and earnest enthusiasm 
of this leg-worshipper were in the highest 
degree comic. He led us to a little mound 
in his garden, about three or four feet in 
diameter, and of proportionate’ elevation 
(sounding words should be used on great 
occasions), and in the centre of it is a tuft 
of Michaelmas daisies. The leg, he told 
us, had been at first interred behind the 
house. But the wife of my lord hag re- 
quested him to plant a tree which should 
mark the spot; and he had removed the leg 
into his own garden, and there deposited it 
in a proper box or coffin. In Novem- 
ber he should plant the tree; it was to be 
‘un saule—English willow.’ “Oui, mon- 
sieur,’ I replied, ‘j’entends—l’arbre larmoy- 
ant; the weeping willow. It will be very 
picturesque and pathetic.’ ’’ 


Then follows a long French epitaph on 
“La Jambe de lillustré, brave et vaillant 
Comte Uxbridge.” 

From Waterloo the travellers went to Na- 
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mur Spa and Aix, returning to Brussels by 
Maestricht and Louvain; then across the 
frontier to Calais, and so to Dover by a 
fourteen hours’ crossing in the Post-office 
packet. Wherever he stayed, Southey 
bought books. In the village of St. Nicho- 
las he picked up the ‘Lives of the Admirals,’ 
which one may suppose he found useful for 
his own work published a few years later 
under the same title. Of Antwerp Cathedral, 
which had been stripped by the French, he 
says: “The great picture of Rubens is 
expected to-morrow; others have already 
arrived from Paris (for which honor and 
praise to the name of old Bliicher); and 
when they are replaced there is to be an 
illumination and a day of public rejoicing.” 
Southey must have had a poor memory 
for anecdotes; he tells hardly any, and we 
meet with one of an Irishman repeated as 
new on page 237, within a few days of its 
appearance on page 38. His style is genial, 
and his interest in every detail of the tour 
makes him interesting to read. 

There are a few misprints in the book, 
which is one of a limited edition and ad- 
mirably got up. On page 114, for ‘‘more 
siro,” read “‘more suo’’; on page 147, for 
“L’ouvre,” read “J’ouvre’’; on page 34, the 
spelling of ‘‘Appelles’’ for ‘‘Apelles,’”’ and 
“Polycretus” for ‘“‘Polycletus’” in the Latin 
epitaph of Van Eyck at Bruges may be 
Southey’s error. 


Timber: A Comprehensive Study of Wood 
In All Its Aspects, Commercial and Bo- 
tanical, Showing the Different Applica- 
tions and Uses of Timber in Different 
Trades, etc. Translated from the French 
of Paul Charpentier, Expert Chemica! 
Engineer, Assayer of the French Mint, 
etc., by Joseph Kennell. London: Scoi' 
Greenwood & Co. 1902. 


A treatise on timber, covering the ground 
marked out in the title above given, would 
meet with a hearty welcome from botanists, 
foresters, and engineers. Unfortunately, 
the promise of the title is not kept. The 
study is not comprehensive; it does not con- 
sider wood in all of its aspects, either com- 
mercial or botanical; it does not treat of 
some of the most important applications and 
uses of timber in the different trades. Hence 
it is distinctly disappointing. 

The systematic portion, which sets out to 
Gescribe the timber trees of the world, is 
characterized throughout by a lack of pro- 
portion, and by a greater lack of familiarity 
with the subject. To the timbers of Eu- 
rope the author devotes twenty-two pages; 
to those of Africa thirty-two; to Asiatic 
timber, five; to the timber of North Amer- 
ica, including Mexico, three pages; while 
that of South America has six or seven. 
This woful disproportion would not strike 
the reader as unpardonable, perhaps, were 
it not that there an absolute careiess- 
nese in the selection of the species studied, 
and a still greater negligence in their treat- 
ment. Why should the basket willows de- 
mand in a work on Timber more space 
than is given to the white pine or to some 
of the great trees of France? Why should 
about two pages be devoted to an examina- 
tion of the chemical behavior of the juice 
of the banana plant, a plant which possesses 
no true stem save a soft cone hidden in 
the bases of the leaf stalks, and which does 
not suggest Timber even in the remotest 
degree? 


is 





The work begins with an account of the 
classical researches of Payen and Frémy on 
cellulose, but it does not refer to the re- 
cent investigations in England and in Ger- 
many, which have practically revolutionized 
the subject. Next follows a chapter on 
Vegetable Histology, which the translator 
has made worse than it really is: he speaks 
of ‘‘Utricular’ tissues, ‘‘Suberic’’ 
“Streaky” ducts, and the like, wholly ignor- 
ine the general usage of English-speaking 
betanists. The discussion of the chemical 
and physical properties of is much 
behind the times, even with regard to the 
results of investigations by the French. 

The author's method of treating 
vidual species of timber trees can be 
understood by a half-page taken from the 
study of the conifers: 


celis 


wood 


indi- 


best 


“Australian Pine (Pinus australis). This 
valuable tree is seen uninterruptedly in the 
lower portions of Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida, upon a wide stretch of ground. 
The average height of it is about 80 feet. 
Its leaves, which are of a beautiful brilliant 
green color, are very long.”’ 


Of course the translator is responsible 
for the blunder of making this southern 
pine Australian, but the author is respon- 
sible for the inadequacy of the description. 
Let us take a species nearer home: 


“Pitch Pine (Pinus rigida). This variety 
is met with upon the littoral of the Atlan- 
tic. Light, tractable, and sandy soil is es- 
pecially suited to its growth. Upon gravel- 
ly and sandy soils the timber of this tree 
is compact, heavy, and contains a large 
amount of resin. It is employed for a va- 
riety of purposes, and has been for some 
time in demand for the building of Swiss 
cottages and light furniture.’’ 


‘Lord Weymouth’ Pine (Pinus strobua). 
This is a very beautiful tree, but is very 
sensitive to cold and heat. It accommo- 
dates itself to all descriptions of soil. Its 
timber, suitable for numerous purposes, is 
largely employed in shipbuilding.”’ 


This is the description of the noble White 
Pine! 

The spruces are called ‘“‘Firs.”’ The fol- 
lowing unnecessary confusion is introduced 
respecting our common spruces: 


“Outside of the different species of pine, 
the most important varieties found in the 
forests of the State [of Maine] are the elm, 
platane, maple, beech, then, in decreasing 
proportion, the oak, birch, lime, and ash. 
Among the smaller trees, the larch, cedar, 
fir, poplar, and wild-cherry trees are espe- 
cially found. The best timber ac- 
tually obtained upon the banks of the Pe- 
nobscot, Kennebec, and other large rivers 


is that from the fir-tree. Planks about 100 
feet long and 6% broad without a single 
knot are the current merchandise. These 


planks are obtained from gigantic fir trees.”’ 


It does not seem at all necessary to ital 
cise the many errors and inconsistencies in 
these statements. They serve as fair i!lus- 
trations of the work. 

The author is said to be an engineer 
in the part of the book devoted to the ex 
ploitation of forests and that sort of thing 
belonging mostly to engineering, he i 
his best. 


© 1 
and 


at 
But he does not write concerning 
these matters forester would 
an authority timber should. He 
chemist, too, and we naturally look 
clear 


as a 


on is @ 


for a 


and accurate treatment of chemical 





and as | 





phases presented by timber and by wood in | 


general. But the following extract shows 
that the author and the translator, between 
them, have made rather a mess of it 

“In manufacture made with violet-ebony 
sawdust a rather interesting phenomenon 
is produced. The air is expulsed, and the 
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mixture of sawdust and blood albumen un 

dergoes fusion. A new matter is formed re 

sembling woody tissue, and a hard and 
dense wood is obtained capable of undergo 

ing all cabinet-making work." 


In a volume professing to treat of the dif 
ferent applications and uses of timber, ang 
of all the commercial aspects of wood, the 
subject of wood-pulp, a important 
product of our forests in the Old World and 
the New, at least a few 
pages, even to the exclusion of such topics 
as the 
short, a 
Timber 
chief usefulness 


very 


ought to receive 


extracts from orange flowers. In 


work on Timber should treat of 


The present volume would find its 
as 
the 


affording exercises for 


correction in forest schools, provided 


the students could be made to regard th 
task seriously 
The Story of the Trappe By A é Lau 
Illustrated D Appleton & Co 1900 
Pp. xi., 284. 
The story that a boy when told, af é 
had first read ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ that 
was not true, burst into tears, could no 


repeat itself in regard to the present § 


kind of in 


The internal harmony forms a 

ternal and circumstantial evidence which 
will not let readers believe it false in any 
important point. The writer conceals her 
sex not only by initials on the title-page 
but throughout, while she has reason to be 
proud of it Countle particulars, each 
adding its little utmost of glowworm light 
to the perfection and charm of her p! 
tures, would have escaped masculine eyes 


and pens Her experience of fifteen yeara 


in the broadest trapperdom on the globe 
brought her into touch with those who rule 
and who serve there from lowest to high 
est. The revelation thus unveiled to her 


at once was so fascinating that she sought 


it again and again, with “a gypsy yearning 
for the wilds.’ Her book is a new proof 
that lookers-on at a game may see more 
than the players themselves, and will tell 
its story better. 
About one-third of the volume on 

in a sketch of the American fur fleld in the 
trans-Mississippi—extending at first up t 


the sources of that river, and thereafte 


broadening from ocean to cean, and 
boundlessly north. We are told « 
conflicts, corporate, national, and 
national, for this riche poll; that while 
other companies have proved bubbles which 
the earth as well as the water hath he 
Hudson's Bay remains a pyramid hat its 
sway is undisputed, tha and 
will continue, as large as ever rut 
a region vaster in ou led ea it 
3 claimed that these “Lord rf tne North” 
nave aved gan ina Lvorigio 
while the United States ‘ lestroved 
both 

The remaining two-thirds ¢ the volume 
affords a more letailed account than we 
know where to seek elsewhere of life and 
labor in trapperdom. The trapper Oolated 
like Robinson Crusoe, has a far more can 
ty kit of tools How he xista and achicves 
success in perpetual snow, cold, and want 


tery which piqued the 
The re 


heart of it will be 


of all things, 's a my 
curtosity of Miss Laut 
her plucking the 
welcome news not only to inquisitive chili 
dren, but to the thoroughgolng 
taries of outing among us. They will here 
read secrets, gleaned from men who can 


out 


most yo- 
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not read, about the ways of beasts in the 
great lone land which are not written in 
professional treatises. Some questions here 
answered are: How does the trapper make 
his canoe, his moccasins, and skin cloth- 
ing; how can he contrive snow-shoes that 
will also serve for snow shovels, and such 
that he can also “sit on their rear ends 
and coast as on a toboggan” (p. 120); how 
does he shoot or ‘leap’ a rapid; how do 
signs unnoticed by others or unmeaning to 
them point him to his prey in their hidden 
lairs; how does he hide his traps so that 
they are neither seen nor suspected by the 
ever suspicious; how does he keep warm 
while a stranger in the same dress is 
freezing beside him? We learn with won- 
der that not only a man’s track, but the 
faintest trace of human odor at a trap, 
means failure. Among tricks for purging 
away the ‘‘man-smell’’ about traps we read: 
“The first thing a trapper does who has 
had a long spell of ill luck is to get a 
sweating-bath and make himself clean’’ (p. 
152). Usually his main use of fire is to keep 
wolves. off rather than to keep himself 
warm. Wolves dogging behind a sled are 
checked by throwing among them a fish 
which has been specially poisoned. A tree 
is meaningless to a newcomer, but its 
moss, branches, their slope and number, are 
telitales of all the points of the compass 
to a veteran. But the occult science of the 
American Siberia must be sought in the 
disclosures of Miss Laut, which lack no- 
thing but an index and cannot be sum- 
marized. 

The last word which space allows us must 
be regarding the expansion of trapperdom 
forever more and more northward. The 
farther north the finer the fur, and the 
finest is to be found only on the white 
wastes of the polar zone. The fox is said 
in a proverb to grow gray before he grows 
good, and in low latitudes his color is such 
that trappers scorn to take him. Above 
the Arctic circle, however, and in the dead 
of winter, the fox blooms into his highest 
beauty—the silver fox, a nonesuch both for 
a glory and a covering. He is so hard to 
catch, and above all to reach in his habi- 
tat, that in the palmiest days of the fur- 
trade half a dozen of the best was the 
output, and now a single one is the yield 
of half a dozen years. Yet whoso traps 
that one, makes his fortune. 


('ccilia: A Story of Modern Rome. By F. 
Marion Crawford. The Macmillan Co. 


There is a certain fascination in placing 








very modern frivolous people in surround- 
ings known to all by the traditions of his- 
tory. The antithesis is very striking, and 
adds interest to a meagre tale. Mr. Marion 
Crawford knows Rome well, and has the 
grip of any amount of local color in things 
Italian, but his personages remain puppets, 
and we cannot help seeing the strings that 
keep them in motion and knowing from the 
first how it will all end. Cecilia, the hero- 
ine of this latest romance of modern Rome, is 
described as bearing a striking resemblance 
to the Naples Psyche. She has an immense 
fortune, is deeply interested in archzology, 
especially the latest discoveries in the Fo- 
rum, and has the pretension to divert her 
life by her desultory studies in philosophy. 
Notwithstanding the categorical imperative 
and the sibyllic utterances of Zarathustra, 
Cecilia Palladio behaves with the want of 
purpose and frivolity of a mere butterfly of 
fashion. She is supposed to lead a double 
life through autosuggestion, and to imagine 
herself in the past the last of the Vestal 
Virgins. In her dream state she meets a 
man whose irresistible power over her is 
one of the cherished experiences of her ex- 
istence. The living embodiment of this 
dream lover she meets by chance at the 
house of a foreign ex-princess, who is anx- 
ious to marry the heiress, for her own pur- 
poses, to her nephew, Guido d’Este, whom 
she introduces to her at the same time with 
Lamberti. Both Cecilia and Lamberti feel 
that they must have met before, though it 
is shown to be impossible. The night after 
the meeting, they both dream the same 
dream of a love scene between them in the 
House of the Vestal Virgins, and in the morn- 
ing they visit in the Forum the scene 
of their dream and meet. The girl, terrified 
at the coincidence, rushes away, and Lam- 
berti can account for her strange behavior 
only by feeling convinced she has dreamed 
the same dream which led him thither. Not- 
withstanding these telepathic experiences, 
Cecilia accepts Guido d’Este as her afflanced 
husband, and Lamberti honorably avoids 
her presence. The situation becomes in- 
tolerable to Cecilia, who breaks off with 
Guido d’Este, telling him frankly that she 
loves another. Malaria and disappointment 
in love, besides a false imputation on the 
young man’s honor in a foreign newspaper, 
bring about brain fever, through which he 
is nursed with devotion by Lamberti, who in 
the end marries Cecilia, having satisfied all 
the exigencies which the complications of 
the case presented. The lack of literary 
style and the general diffusiveness make 





the book fall into the category of railway 
reading. 
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